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INTERPERSONAL AND INTERNATIONAL REALITY 
SOME FACTS TO REMEMBER FOR THE RE- 
MAKING OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
GERHART HUSSERL 


I 


HILE this war is raging, we are experiencing a note- 

\ \ worthy process of remaking international law. New 

methods of warfare will produce changes in the sys- 
tem of rules which impose restrictions upon the use of armed 
forces. The recent changes in respect of hostile intercourse be- 
tween the belligerents, and also their relations to nonbelliger- 
ents, do not, however, concern mere details regarding the meth- 
ods of applying or withholding force after the struggle of armed 
forces has actually started. The present conflict confronts us 
with much further-reaching developments in the international 
scene. As the panorama of a world at war is unfolding before 
our wide-open eyes, we become aware of the fact that the very 
concept of war, as it is spreading from land to land, has ceased to 
be identical with the accepted pre-war notion of war. 

Ever since nations have waged war against each other, the 
importance of weakening the enemy’s morale has been realized. 
But never before have there been such deliberate and successful 
efforts to undermine and break the national spirit of the enemy. 
What we may call “spiritual aggression”’ has developed into 
such wide proportions, by the use of all the modern means of 
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propaganda in addition to the time-honored underground work 
of fifth columnists and foreign agents, that physical invasion of 
a country often appears to be only the second act of the war 
drama and, after actual combat is under way, as only one of the 
two equally important avenues to the desired goal of victory. 
Thus, the Netherlands were invaded long before the nationals 
of this little country heard the first German bombers droning 
over their heads and the first tanks thundered over the German 
frontier into their territory; and it may well be held that France 
was virtually defeated before the first German soldier set foot 
on French soil. 

The concept of war is not the only one that is undergoing 
essential changes in the present struggle. In fact, such other 
fundamentals of international life as neutrality, blockade, inter- 
vention, and, moreover, the notions of (de facto and de jure) rec- 
ognition, of sovereignty and peace, seem to have lost their logi- 
cal contour and to resist reduction to the clear-cut formulas as 
we would find them in the leading treatises and textbooks on 
international law prior to the present war. Uncertain as the fu- 
ture may be, we feel certain that no return to the way of life 
nationally or internationally—as it prevaiied in, say, 1932 may 
be expected when this war is over. The world before and after 
such a struggle of world-wide dimensions cannot be the same. 
The mere fact that this struggle could occur, and did actually 
occur, is indicative of a fatal weakness of the pre-existing inter- 
national order that had been hidden to most, if not all, of us. 
Today we are all wondering and feel increasingly concerned 
about the question of what the world will look like at the ter- 
mination of the war. And there is the further question: What 
the world ought to be like when victory over the dark forces of 
aggression is won. In this respect many of us, not satisfied with 
accepting fatalistically new factual conditions as they arise, feel 
called upon to act now with a view to preparing the ground for a 
better, a more just, international order. In the minds of such of 
us who are lawyers primarily devoted to the study of interna- 
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tional problems, the question of paramount concern is: What 
contribution can international law make in the erection of the 
new edifice of a lasting international order? We realize, of 
course, that the deep wounds inflicted upon the world by this 
gigantic struggle cannot be expected to be healed by purely 
legal devices. It would be futile to try to impose a legal super- 
structure upon a world of social and political instability where a 
common ground of interests, moral standards, and mutual un- 
derstanding between men and nations is missing. Before start- 
ing to rebuild the international order by setting up an inter- 
national legal machinery, a basic change of attitude in the inter- 
national sphere as between the various nations is required. 

To accomplish this, the designers of the new international 
order must bear in mind certain elementary social facts that 
underlie the whole structure of international relations. Interna- 
tional law, as we are wont to conceive of it since the formative 
days of the modern jus gentium during the seventeenth century, 
has been developed along the lines and after the model of the 
municipal laws of the leading nations within the orbit of West- 
ern civilization. Indeed, international law is a system of rules 
set forth by a process of analogy to municipal laws as they pre- 
vail among individuals united in a political community we calla 
state. 

Although widely discussed in recent times, the logical bases, 
and also the scope, of such analogy have not been sufficiently 
elucidated. In this respect we have taken too much for granted. 
It has often been said that nations are not persons in the sense 
that individuals are. Yet, do we not expect nations to conduct 
themselves in pretty much the same fashion as individuals 
would do under similar circumstances? How much do we know 
about the world as it presents itself to a nation and about the 
patterns of her own life as lived in the international arena? 

We have a firsthand knowledge of the ways and habits of the 
individuals with whom we associate in our daily life. I know 
very well how my neighbor, how the motorist who passes my 
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way, and how the salesman from whom I buy my cigarettes will 
act and react in the conditions as they normally arise in our 
communal life. While planning my own course of life, I may 
trust that any other individual whom I meet in the social world 
surrounding me will, in his own activities, live up to the stand- 
ards of conduct as accepted by all of us who belong to the same 
community. And if some other individual, in a specific case, 
should disappoint my expectations as to his conduct, even such 
socially subnormal conduct on his part will follow certain typical 
lines of human behavior which lie as well within our common 
experience as does the phenomenon of the physically or men- 
tally deficient person. 

It has been on the foundations of a human world where uni- 
versally accepted standards of behavior control the life of men 
that law has erected its own structure of rules of conduct cen- 
tering around the notion of the homo juridicus, the reasonable 
man of ordinary prudence. 

So far as the international sphere is concerned, no such foun- 
dations will be found on which to set the edifice of International 
Law. There is no nation, dead or living, that would answer the 
description of a “reasonable nation of ordinary prudence,” a 
nation which, unmindful of her own glorious past and her own 
political aspirations, would permit herself to be reduced to the 
type-concept of an “ordinary” nation alongside of other ‘‘or- 
dinary”’ nations. Why is this so? 

On the pages that follow, some considerations will be found 
which have a direct bearing on this question. While avoiding a 
discussion concerning the technicalities of a workable system of 
international law, we shall concentrate upon an inquiry into cer- 
tain basic realities of international life as it is experienced by 
any political community that has risen to the status of nation- 
hood. 

We will never know what a nation is like unless we know our- 
selves. But as little as the life of a nation can be fully grasped by 
simply referring back to the experiences in our own individual 
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life, so little can it be a question of merely transposing legal con- 
cepts and principles from the domestic field to the international 
arena. Rather, fundamental readjustments of legal thought and 
legal technique must be made in order to meet the widely dif- 
ferent conditions of life prevailing on a scene where nations are 


the actors. 
II 


The present war will leave in its wake destruction of unheard- 
of proportions. We are very good at making war in our machine 
age. So far as the making of peace is concerned, the story is a 
different and a very sad one. 

No war is waged for its own sake. War is a means to securing 
peace. While war is actually being fought, neither party should 
be expected to concentrate on the problem of what international 
relations should look like when the war is terminated. While 
waging war, a belligerent desires one thing, and to this desire 
everything must be subordinated physically and spiritually: to 
win the war. Victory ends hostilities, but cessation of hostilities 
is not identical with peace. What should be the relations be- 
tween the victorious nation and the defeated one? Victory does 
not answer this question. The strong feeling for the necessity of 
setting the post-war relations between the warring nations on a 
new, a truly peaceful, basis is evidenced by the opening clauses 
of many treaties concluded at the end of a war. It is true, the 
cessation of hostilities without a subsequent peace treaty is not 
an uncommon, but certainly an undesirable, fact. Where the 
belligerents are content with laying down arms and leaving it at 
that, no real peace will be accomplished. It remains to be seen 
whether the nations involved will succeed in transforming their 
relationship, shattered by war, into a peaceful state of affairs, or 
whether there will be rather a prolonged armistice, with hostili- 
ties flaming up again at some later date. However, the actual 
situation to be found at the end of a war may be such as not to 
permit the conclusion of a treaty of peace. The making of any 
international agreement requires the existence of two partners 
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negotiating on a basis of equality with a view to being equally 
bound by the provisions of the agreement for which they are 
working. A war may result in complete victory of one nation 
over the other to the effect that the defeated party is deprived 
of her nationhood. We are thinking of the extreme case, which 
is of special interest to us here, where the outcome of the war 
causes annihilation of the defeated nation. How can that hap- 
pen, and what does it mean? 

Modern nations are territorial units. So much is clear; you 
cannot wipe out the territory inhabited by a nation. What you 
can do, however, is to break a nation’s control over a portion of 
the earth’s surface. Such would be the case where outright an- 
nexation of the country against which the war has been waged 
takes place. As to the citizens of the crushed state, the victori- 
ous nation may decide to exterminate part of them and to en- 
slave the rest or to take them away and have them resettled in 
another territory; but it may also decide upon adopting a more 
conciliatory attitude and grant the nationals of the defeated 
nation nationality or even full citizenship in the conquering 
state. Whenever men and women who made up the population 
of the conquered nation still exist, it does not necessarily follow 
from the fact of military conquest that the conquered nation has 
ceased to exist. It is true, a nation and a state cannot live with- 
out being politically organized under a government that has 
supreme control over the people. Control over the people im- 
plies domination of the territory inhabited by them. Yet, tem- 
porary loss of territorial control need not destroy the nation as a 
spiritual entity so long as there is reasonable expectancy that a 
political hold on its territory may be regained. A government in 
exile (i.e., a government that has its seat in, and operates from, 
a foreign country) may be a valid manifestation of the nation’s 
will to exist and to fight on, provided that the people from whom 
it has been geographically separated will recognize such remote 
control and, by hostile acts against the enemy in their country, 
express their loyalty to such leadership. 
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Where this happens, we are confronted with a rather strange 
phenomenon which has no parallel in the world of the individ- 
ual. Man is composed, as it were, of body and soul; and there is 
no separation of these two. So far as a nation is concerned, she 
too lives her life on two levels. There is the level of physical 
existence which consists in effective political control of a terri- 
tory. A nation’s territory may, by analogy to the individual’s 
physical existence, be called her body. On the other hand, to the 
soul of the individual there corresponds on the upper level of a 
nation’s life her national spirit as manifested by the nation’s 
attitudes, actions, and reactions, especially with reference to 
other nations. In that a nation is able to survive, and does sur- 
vive, temporary loss of her territory, a dissociation of her ‘‘soul”’ 
and “‘body,”’ so to speak, takes place—a thing that never could 
happen to an individual. In this respect the struggle between 
nations that has resulted in complete annihilation of one of the 
belligerents differs fundamentally from a dispute between indi- 
viduals that has been fought through and finally settled by the 
use of physical force. You cannot conquer your adversary’s 
body in the sense that you dissociate it from his soul. You may 
force a man into submission, which means that you have gained 
control over him as a person, not merely over his body. On the 
other hand, submission of a human being will never yield éotal 
control of his person. In any man’s life there is a spiritual re- 
serve no other man can penetrate. A man may unconditionally 
surrender to the will of another whom he will serve from now on 
as an obedient slave, yet there remains an inner realm of 
thought, feeling, and volition beyond his master’s command. 
The domain of a man’s soul and spirit is unconquerable, while 
indeed a nation’s spirit can be completely broken and thereby 
the nation herself be totally destroyed. 

Suppose the inhabitants of the annexed state become in due 
course loyal citizens of the conquering nation—an occurrence so 
well known in the world’s history. The formerly independent 
political community that was called a nation has perished, and 
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yet her old territory is still there. The identical portion of the 
earth’s surface, while it has ceased to be the “body” of the now 
extinct nation, continues to exist as a living part of the (thus 
enlarged) “body” of the conqueror nation. When a man is 
killed, his physical existence is destroyed; and at the same time, 
and necessarily so, his individual soul has ceased to be with us. 
Wherever we see before us a human body, there is a human 
being, man or woman. This human being may not yet have 
grown into the full proportions of manhood (or womanhood), 
his body may be sick, he may be mentally deficient; be that as 
it may, there is a human soul alive in this body so long as physi- 
cal life persists. Not so with a nation, which may die spiritually 
although her territory remains in existence. And it will remain 
in existence whatever the fate of the nation that has present 
control over it may be in the future. Being a spatial portion of 
the globe, a nation’s territory, for all practical purposes, must be 
regarded as something indestructible and eternal. On the other 
hand, a man’s body is destructible and is not eternal; it must 
perish. 

The individual will die, but there will always be men. The 
world in which we live is what it is as a world for man. Man will 
not vanish from the earth. But what about a nation? Will there 
always be states or nations? We have no conclusive evidence 
for that. Nations do not form an integral part of every think- 
able social world. As a matter of fact, “nation” as a political 
term and concept is a modern growth which does not date back 
further than to the fifteenth century. It is true, there have been 
nations, although not in precisely the same sense we use the 
term in modern times, already in antiquity. Without hesitancy, 
we will call the Roman Empire a nation; yet there have been 
long periods of history when there were no political entities 
which would deserve the name of a nation. And what about the 
nations now in existence? None of them can be certain that it 
will survive the present era of world-revolution. In the life of a 
nation there never was, and never will be, such a perfect state 
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of harmony and tranquillity that her leaders and her people 
may feel wholly satisfied with things as they are. Every nation 
everywhere is faced with a constant peril of disintegration, of 
decay and ultimate collapse. Menaced by spiritual death—and 
there is no other death for a nation since her territory is in- 
destructible—a nation must fight for her existence as long as she 
lives. So far as the sphere of international relations is concerned, 
such fight is in the nature of a self-assertion against other na- 
tions that might wrest from her her territory or, while no geo- 
graphical dislocation of the nation takes place, may kill her 
soul. War is the oldest and the crudest way of a nation’s self- 
assertion. 

How did the nations of the present world rise to the status of 
independent nations and how did they gain supreme control 
over their respective territories? They did so through force: by 
conquest, by welding together various peoples and races under 
common leadership and successfully fighting off aggression from 
whatever side it may have come and whatever methods of at- 
tack, physical or psychological, may have been used. Shall this 
interplay of force in the international arena go on forever? From 
the fact that unjust things have been done in the past, many 
times and with impunity, and that lasting results have been pro- 
duced thereby, it does not follow that we must do the same 
things again while, as the history of mankind has progressed 
unto these fateful days, our sense of justice is revolting against 
the use of force for the purpose of national aggrandizement. If 
human civilization is to prevail over barbarism, a better way 
must be found to bring about the necessary changes and eco- 
nomic adjustments of international life. 

Look at the individual in modern society! In order to assert 
himself among his fellow-men, how often will the individual 
have recourse to physical force? Each of us who is a member of 
his community is indeed anxious to find recognition for himself, 
to exert influence on others, to gain a good social standing, etc. 
Yet rarely will the occasion arise for him to take violent action 
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against his neighbor. There are more subtle ways of gaining 
power over others than by the use of fists. It must be conceded 
that the individual is in a more fortunate position than that in 
which a nation finds herself. While peace prevails, modern man 
leads a sheltered life. He enjoys legal protection of his bodily 
security against violent attack. Life, as lived in society under 
the sway of legal and extralegal rules of social conduct, has 
largely become predictable. At the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury men had come to regard life as something static, and, while 
planning the future for themselves and their children, they did 
not take into consideration any basic changes in the surrounding 
world. Suppression of the element of surprise had caused our 
daily life to become very unexciting, and various efforts have 
been made to bring some more color into it by emotional escapes 
(which do not produce, however, any valid changes in our 
course of life) into the imaginary regions opened up to us by the 
cinema, detective stories, and similar undertakings. Never be- 
fore had such horizon of security hemmed in the world of the 
individual as was the case in Europe during the second half of 
the nineteenth century. Indeed, there have been nations who 
were daydreaming of a similar world of international security 
and a sheltered life for themselves, but there has been a rude 
awakening from such dreams. As the years passed by until the 
climax of 1939 was reached, some of them would find themselves 
in the agonies of a spiritual death. 

No spiritual death threatens a man’s existence, to whatever 
depths of intellectual inertia or immorality the individual may 
sink. Yet we all must die. So far as our bodily existence is con- 
cerned, life may be described as a march toward death in that 
we approach the gates of death with every breath we take. 
However, it would be an entirely erroneous description of hu- 
man life to say that man resignedly treads the road to physical 
death. The truth is that while man is living a continuous fight 
against death is going on, which takes a large, the essential, part 
of human activities. 
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Man’s fight against death is fought on two planes. 

1. On the lower plane the struggle is one for the preservation 
of physical life. So far we seem to fight a lost battle since we 
cannot avoid death, which must come. But man does not physi- 
cally exist unless he makes deliberate efforts to secure continua- 
tion of his life. His body must be fed; it must be clothed and 
protected in many other ways against the various dangers that 
menace his physical existence. Millions of men all the world 
over are day by day concentrating most of their energies on the 
task of making a living, that is, to preserve their bodily life in 
the face of threatening starvation. In modern times mankind 
has succeeded in holding off death by prolonging the life of indi- 
viduals, giving them better medical care, creating healthier life- 
conditions, etc. Many political communities have made the 
preservation and prolongation of the lives of their citizens a 
matter of public concern. There are good reasons for that. It is 
true, the individual has final control over his body, but not an 
unrestricted one. Where the individual has become a citizen of 
the nation, the latter may be justified, and it will be so in cases 
of national emergency, in calling on such individual to defend 
with his body the nation’s own existence. 

In sharp contrast to the manifoid activities a community may 
be engaged in for the purpose of preserving the life of individ- 
uals, there stands the deliberate deprivation of life on the part 
of the state-community that imposes the death penalty upon 
the lawbreaking individual. Such extreme steps are taken with 
a view to securing peace and order in the community, the pres- 
ervation of which protects the life of the law-abiding citizens. 
To this end, the guilty individual must be willing to make the 
supreme sacrifice of giving his own life. It may be noted in pass- 
ing that no analogue to such a phenomenon is to be found in the 
international arena. No nation, however guilty she may have 
been of wilfully violating the integrity of another nation, has 
ever been, or ought to be, calied upon to give her own life for the 
sake of preserving order and peace in the international society. 
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Why is this so? If we should impose what amounts to a death 
penalty upon a nation, since we cannot possibly destroy her 
“body” (her territory), we would have to kill the nation as a 
spiritual entity. No such thing can be permitted or justified in 
any circumstances. We shall find occasion to throw light on this 
problem from another angle. 

2. At the same time there is a continuous fight against death 
going on on a higher plane of human existence, and it is on this 
upper level that the life of man is growing into its full human 
proportions. After all, the struggle for life as it is fought on the 
lower plane is nothing peculiar to the human race. It is fought 
in quite a similar fashion by other living beings, although much 
more elaborate devices have been put into operation where hu- 
man beings are concerned. The fight of death with which we 
are now dealing concerns a man’s endeavors to outlive his own 
bodily existence. In full vision of the time limit set for his own 
physical existence, man challenges death by perpetuating him- 
self in productions that will last beyond his individual life. 
There is as little a “‘first man’’ as there will be a “last man.” 
Men live in history. They have ancestors and children, an un- 
broken line of human beings stretching back into the infinite 
past and forth toward the endless future. Manhood implies fa- 
therhood. Every woman is virtually or actually a mother. My 
child is not just another human being that will live when I am 
gone. Ina true sense, it is a part of myself that survives my own 
worldly existence as I myself, while I live, am continuing the life 
of my forefathers. By the producing or giving birth to a child, 
man stretches his hand out, so to speak; into a future beyond his 
own individual life-span. And so will do his children and their 
children, an unending process of rebirth of man. 

But this is not the only way of defying one’s own physical 
end. It is the nature of man ever to work for the addition of 
things to the world in which he finds himself. Look around. 
You will see innumerable objects, practical, cultural, and so on, 
that are the products of man’s creative mind. It must have been 
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a strange and exciting experience to man when he first suc- 
ceeded in making a physical thing apt and intended to be a 
part of the external world and to persist as such after he himself 
had ceased to be there. Not all products of human activity, 
however, are in the nature of physical things such as tools, 
clothes, means of habitation, transportation, etc. There are 
other invisible productions of the human mind—a noble deed, 
the discovery of a scientific truth, a rule of law as proclaimed by 
the law court in a leading case—which have become essential 
parts of our cultural world and can be referred to many years 
after the death of the individuals who gave them to us. A man 
who according to his gifts and skills engages in such work does 
not do so for purely selfish reasons. Whatever individual benefits 
I may derive from the fact that I produce things that will sur- 
vive me, in so far as the external world in which I have my place 
alongside of my fellow-man is enriched thereby, I have made a 
contribution to the progress of mankind. In contradistinction to 
the individual who, impelled by the desire of preserving his own 
physical existence, is engaged in procuring food and shelter for 
himself, the man who does truly creative work acts as a repre- 
sentative of humanity and mankind. 

How much of all this holds good for the life of a nation? It is 
in the nature of a nation that she is able to outlive the physical 
existence of the individuals who make up the present popula- 
tion of the territory under the control of the nation. A political 
community, the existence of which is bound up with the lives of 
its individual members now living, so that the community itself 
would cease to exist when the last of these individuals is dead, 
is certainly not a nation. 

Each nation has her definite place in human history. At a 
certain period of history she has risen to nationhood, and it is 
within historic limits that this nation has her place among 
other nations. No valid prediction, it would seem, can be made 
as to how long she will be able to keep such place. There are ups 
and downs in a nation’s life, and experience tells us that in the 
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life of every nation a point is reached where a process of disin- 
tegration and decay is initiated. When such point will be 
reached and how long the path toward national death will be, 
no one can tell. But this we know: Unless the individual nation 
is fully alive to the mortal danger of spiritual death, and unless 
she conducts herself accordingly, her chances of surviving the 
historic era of her present existence are nil. 

For a nation the problem of how to perpetuate her life is no 
less grave than it is for the individual, although the situation in 
the two cases is not quite the same. In one respect the nation 
stands on a firmer ground. She is not faced with the threat of 
physical death that is looming large all the time in the life of 
man. There is no danger that the land will be swept away from 
under the feet of the citizens of the nation. The territory under 
the control of a nation is not, however, a mere geographical 
matter. In that the nation has made this part of the earth her 
domain where her citizens have their homes, their fields, their 
workshops, etc., in that the land is cultivated and used for many 
human purposes, within the boundaries of this political com- 
munity a new cultural world is created. To be dissociated from 
her territory necessarily affects the soul of a nation very deeply 
even when her citizens are withdrawn from the land over which 
the nation has lost physical control; and, in any case, such dis- 
sociation of “body” and “‘soul’’ cannot be survived for any long 
period of time. 

The life of a nation is a continuous struggle against death, a 
fight primarily for the preservation of the nation’s hold on the 
portion of the globe which has been nationalized by the inces- 
sant labor of her citizens. A nation cannot outlive her own indi- 
vidual existence as a territorial unit. Where control of the land 
is definitely lost, the nation is dead. It is true, the national spir- 
it may be kept alive in the souls of her former citizens over a 
considerable period of time, finally to bring about a revival of 
the deceased nation which has regained political control of the 
lost territory. But from the point of view of political reality, 
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such an event as, for instance, the resurrection of the Polish state 
in 1918 must be regarded as the creation of a new nation, a new 
international person. A nation’s essence is her national spirit. 
Break the spirit, and the nation will fall. Through a gradual 
process of internal disintegration, the nation may already have 
lost her fighting spirit while business is going on as usual. Her 
citizens may still live in peace, on the same territory, having a 
good time, not caring much about the nation’s fate. Yet she is 
a dying nation, and thus the inexorable death will come, and 
will come soon. On the other hand, the national spirit, unless it 
manifests itself in effective political control of a territory and is 
reflected in a working political organization of the country, can 
neither make a nation nor preserve her life in the teeth of the 
conqueror who has occupied the land and is holding it, and the 
people on it, in full domination. 

The nation is a historic growth. Political continuity and an 
unbroken cultural tradition are important factors in the life of 
any nation. Each nation lives in the light of her own history. 
Therefrom she will gain enlightenment and advice for future 
action. In fact, a nation is much more aware of her past than 
the individual usually is, who may be quite successful in his own 
life, although he never bothered to learn anything or has for- 
gotten all about the life of his forefathers. Looking back into 
her own past, what would a nation find there? Farsighted lead- 
ers who shaped the country’s destiny in its formative years, 
statesmen who helped the community to grow up into the status 
of nationhood, military rulers who commanded its armies in 
defense of the nation’s territory. 

The history of a nation does not reach back beyond her own 
birth, which in itself may imply a prolonged and rather complex 
process of gaining political independence. A nation has no an- 
cestors. She is no one’s daughter. While there are no “‘first 
men,” each nation appears to be a first nation. And what about 
posterity? A nation has no children. Several states may succeed 
a nation in the control over a territory, and the people on it, 
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the territory which was under the rule of the nation now de- 
funct being broken up into a plurality of successor states, as 
was the fate of the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy in 1919. 
But these states are no children of the nation which has disinte- 
grated rather than, in a process of generation, given life to an 
offspring of her own. There may be, however, other develop- 
ments in the international scene worth considering here. In 
the political world we speak of a motherland in relation to 
outlying territories that have come under the control of the 
mother-nation and have been colonized by her citizens. Such 
colonial possessions are not a nation’s children either. While 
being kept in the dependent status of colonies, they are not na- 
tions at all. And if they do acquire nationhood for themselves, 
as did, for example, the thirteen American colonies, they do so 
by completely severing the ties with the mother-country. This 
will never be the case in the relationship of parent and child. The 
life of man is such that his children will continue the physical 
chain of human lives of which he, himself, represents a connect- 
ing-link between his forefathers and children. It is in the nature 
of things that while the father is strong his son is weak and 
needy of his protection, but in due course the roles are reversed 
until, finally, the grown-up son will supersede his father as an 
active member of the community. No such rhythm of life and 
death is to be found in the international sphere. And we have 
no proof for the assumption that the former colonies of a nation 
that have gained political independence are destined to survive 
the mother-nation or will ever take her place in the society of 
nations. While it is true that man survives in his children, it 
certainly is not true that a nation will survive her own fall in 
the states or nations which have been carved out of her disinte- 
grated body or which, in a former stage of history, were her own 
colonial possessions. 

A nation, having neither forefathers nor children, is bound to 
have a rather lonely life. There are no other beings of her own 
class and nature for whom she would live, would care, and in 
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whom she would survive. But do we not speak of a family of 
nations to which each nation, while recognized as such by other 
nations, would belong? The figure of speech, “family of na- 
tions,” gives expression to an analogy drawn between the so- 
ciety of nations, on the one hand, and the family relations as 
they exist between individuals, on the other. The analogy is re- 
stricted in scope. A man’s family is based essentially on blood 
relationship. But a nation is not simply born into the commu- 
nity of nations, nor is she received into it in the way an individ- 
ual is taken into the inner circle of the family by virtue of mar- 
riage. Blood relationship, as it may exist between the citizens 
of two or more nations, does not by itself create an international 
community between the nations involved. There are other facts 
that open up the path to the establishment of a community of 
nations, such as social and cultural intercourse on a larger 
scale, the exchange of goods between the respective states, the 
desire to join forces in the face of common dangers and, last but 
not least, material similarity regarding the style of life as lived 
in the states concerned. Such and similar facts have also pre- 
pared the ground for the establishment of the national commu- 
nities themselves in so far as they were instrumental in bringing 
together and in uniting the people under common leadership. 
But the international community will hardly ever be able to 
gain the strength of a modern state, the large body of which is 
composed of family units that, through the process of genera- 
tion, remain alive while the individuals die. As mentioned be- 
fore, it is characteristic for a nation or state that it will survive 
the death of the individuals who make up its present popula- 
tion. This has not been true for the society of nations down to 
our days. Rather, its membership has consisted of a limited 
number of individual nations. There may be changes in mem- 
bership. One member-nation may drop out and may be re- 
placed by a successor-nation. But such things do not occur ev- 
ery day and are not taken for granted as is the case in a state- 
community. In this respect the international society is more 
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similar to a business partnership than to a state-community 
which, in modern times, is made up of a very large number of 
’ citizens, most of them not individually known to one another. 
In the international community, on the other hand, every mem- 
ber knows every other member as this individual nation that 
cannot be replaced automatically by any other nation. 

There is another fact worth mentioning in this connection. 
Man is possessed of a physical mobility which is entirely ab- 
sent in a nation. The individual can change his location by 
removing his body from one place to another, even beyond the 
boundary lines of his state. Although no man can ever sever 
the ties of blood relationship, yet by act of his own free will he 
may cease to be a member of the community into which he was 
born and where he grew up. Thus, where the relations between 
father and son, or between friends and neighbors, have become 
strained, one of them may pack up his things and move into 
another distant place, and his family and his former intimates 
will never hear of him again. There is no such easy escape from 
the strained relations as they may have developed between two 
neighboring nations. Each of them is bound to her territory, 
and there she must stay and must try to get along with her 
neighbors. In this respect a nation may be fortunate in so far 
as there is no nation living next to her boundaries; her territory 
may be surrounded by the ocean or uninhabited regions. Yet 
no modern nation is in the position to deny the fact that there 
is such a thing as international reality in which other nations 
have their part. Small as the intercourse with them may be, 
the existence of other nations must be taken into account by any 
nation that wants to survive under ever changing conditions of 
international life. 


III 


What does the world look like as it presents itself to a nation? 
Here, again, a comparison between the life of a nation and that 
of the individual may be of some help. 
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While man is pursuing his own personal aims, he is fully 
aware of the fact that the existence of the nation or state to 
which he belongs is not essentially bound up with his own indi- 
vidual life. As he trusts that his children and grandchildren 
will be there after he himself is gone, so he lives and dies in the 
firm belief that his nation will continue to exist, irrespective of 
his own physical existence. The nature of the social world in 
which the individual finds himself is such that his own death 
will not affect its being. As it was there before he was born, so 
the world will ever be there because there will always be men— 
his own children and grandchildren and those of his fellow- 
men. With a nation the situation is quite different. What 
sense would it make for a nation to give thought to a world in 
which she herself has no part? During all her life the nation has 
been engaged in fighting for her existence as an independent 
territorial unit, and no room is left, it would seem, for any con- 
cern or activity on her part regarding a world beyond the pales 
of her own political domain. On the other hand, to a nation’s 
world there belong somehow other nations. Can there be a 
world consisting merely of other nations? It would seem that 
the world-view of a nation is confined to a reality which is iden- 
tical with her own political environment, that no world can be 
conceived of by a nation in which she would not find herself 
in the center position. 

There is a region of human existence where the individual is 
placed in a similar position. In my daily life I find myself sur- 
rounded by others, other human beings like myself. Here am I 
and there are the others. Among them I may find men that are 
much more powerful or of a higher social standing than myself; 
one of them may be my boss, another the leader of the commu- 
nity of which I am a member. All this cannot alter the fact 
that, so far as my own personal life is concerned, I am at the 
center of the world. In the life of every individual there is a 
near region in which everything is labeled ‘‘mine’’—my family, 
my house, my business, my joys and sorrows, my enemy, my 
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(bad) French, my (favorite) movie star—and all things that 
cannot be so classified are pushed to the background as irrele- 
vant to my own course of life. This region makes up the world 
lived in from day to day by the human ego. There my own 
judgment is supreme. There I am responsible to my own con- 
science and to no one else. This does not mean that I should 
feel free to act, motivated by purely selfish reasons, to the det- 
riment of others. Rather, my conscience will tell me that I 
must deal with others according to the rules of fair play and 
have regard to the commands of justice. 

Now suppose a man dies. Does he leave behind him a world 
deprived of its living center that he was himself? This is not so. 
The world of the ego centering around this unique individual is 
taken to the grave with his body. But there still is, as always 
was, another world in which I had my place alongside of my 
fellow-men with whom I was joined in the task of doing work 
intended to outlive my own individual life: the world of my 
children; of the physical things I made with my own hands; of 
the knowledge I was able to impart to my pupils; of the com- 
munity in the service of which I was holding an office. This is 
the world to which I have contributed something in my own 
small way and where I found myself as an equal among equals, 
all of us being devoted to the furtherance of certain transindi- 
vidual aims and willing to make sacrifices for them, be it for 
the defense of our country in a national emergency or for the 
salvation of the life of my neighbor’s child while his house is in 
flames. In other words, there exists an “outer region” of the 
individual’s life. There is no human life worth living where the 
individual does not continuously break through the narrow 
bounds of his egocentric sphere of existence into that outer 
sphere which is identical with the world that will survive him, 
a man-made world animated by a community of thought and 
feeling among men who share the same views regarding the ulti- 
mate values and basic principles of communal life. 
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The world-view of a nation, on the other hand, would seem 
to be a thoroughly egocentric one, her life being inseparably 
sealed to the narrow region of existence where the will of the 
ego reigns supreme. Is it not true that a nation always regards 
herself as being at the center of the universe and, so far as she 
is concerned, the nations surrounding her are just other na- 
tions? Every nation appears to be animated by the strong de- 
sire to distinguish herself from any other nation. While rising 
to the status of nationhood, she made all possible efforts to set 
herself apart from other political communities then in existence, 
as a separate political entity inferior to none. During all her 
life a nation remains very touchy about national prestige and 
is all the time concerned about her own dignity and importance 
in regard to other nations. 

The world of a nation is primarily the sphere of her internal 
life as lived within her own territorial limits, where the vernacu- 
lar language is spoken, where the national customs and habits 
and ways of thinking and feeling familiar to her own citizens 
prevail. There is, to be sure, an outer region of the nation’s ex- 
istence, but this is a sort of twilight zone that is rarely entered 
into by her citizens and hence largely unknown to them: the 
world built up and inhabited by foreign nations. In the daily 
life of a nation the points of contact with the outer region of her 
existence are not very many, and they do not concern many of 
her nationals. Material and widespread contacts between the 
citizens of two different nations will be made where a clash of 
interests between the two has developed into an actual struggle 
of their armed forces. It is the battlefield that has supplied the 
primary meeting-ground of neighboring nations. But what kind 
of mutual understanding between two nations can be expected 
to grow in a medium of hate and the burning heat of bellicose 
actions and emotions as produced by war? And at the termina- 
tion of the struggle, how many belligerent nations have been 
found willing to reach hands across the border? More often 
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than not, each of them will relapse into the former attitude of 
egocentricity that finds expression in a self-centered national 
life within her own territory. 

‘ From the foregoing it would seem to follow that, as a matter 
of political reality looked at through the eyes of the individual 
nation, there is not one and the same world for all the nations. 
Rather, the universe as it is there for men of all the various 
races and nationalities is broken up into a multitude of smaller 
units corresponding to the number of existing nations, each of 
them at the center of her own, and so far as she is concerned, 
the only world. The appearance of modern nations on the po- 
litical scene, while uniting large groups of men under national 
leadership, has disunited the world as a whole. Ever since Greek 
thought and Christianity had gained control over the mind and 
soul of men, down to the eighteenth century, our world was 
held together by the community of thought and faith among 
men—notwithstanding the fact that, after the collapse of the 
Roman Empire, the earth’s surface was divided up among a 
great number of political communities. It is worth noting that 
the rise of modern nations very nearly coincided with a fast- 
increasing disintegration of the realm of the intellect in so far 
as during the nineteenth century the universe of knowledge was 
gradually breaking up into many and ever more special sci- 
ences. At the same time the philosophical foundation of the 
sciences was weakened to the dangerous point where the sci- 
entist, he being a specialist, and so also the ordinary man in 
his daily activities as an auto mechanic, a schoolteacher, a tex- 
tile worker, etc., would lose sight of, and feel incompetent in 
regard to a comprehension of, the world as a whole. But how 
can human life be pursued strictly along such lines with any 
real satisfaction to the individual who, being a father, a friend, 
a man who enjoys music, who cultivates his garden, and so on, 
is ever more than a specialist in a certain field of knowledge? 
Indeed, it cannot. Mankind will never resign itself, and in fact 
it has not done so, to a conception of the world as a mere mosaic 
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put together by the incessant labor of many specialists and com- 
posed in itself of specialized knowledge. Such notion of the 
world under the absolute control of technicians and other ex- 
perts could not wholly prevail over the unreflected sense of de- 
cency and the irrepressible urge for social justice as manifested 
by the ordinary man’s life in his dealings with his fellow-men. 

Let us return now to the international arena. There the prob- 
lem concerning the unity of a world in which nations may live 
together in a harmonious way poses itself in a somewhat dif- 
ferent fashion. We cannot be certain that an individual nation 
will live forever. Let it be supposed that the nation falls. Is 
there a world that she would leave behind her, as is the case 
with the individual who dies? Obviously the “‘near region’’ of 
her life, of which the nation while living was the immovable 
center, cannot survive her own existence as a territorial unit. 
But what about the ‘“‘outer zone” of a nation’s life, the sphere 
of reality in which the other nations had their station of life? 
Those other nations, we will assume, are still in existence while 
the one nation has fallen. Clearly there must be something that 
outlives the existence of the nation now terminated. But we 
want to know here something more definite than just the being 
there of one thing after another has ceased to be. We are asking 
about survival. The word “survival” as it is used here denotes 
a specific relation between two things. Once they were coexist- 
ing. Later on one of them ceased to exist while the other is still 
there; and the situation is such that, in the thing which persists 
to be, something remains alive of that which has ceased to be, 
thus surviving the death of the latter. Regarding the separate, 
and supposedly wholly independent, regions of national life, 
each of them centering around the individual nation as it still 
exists, we cannot possibly put together these various spheres of 
national control and then say, “This is the world which has 
survived the one nation that fell.”” Rather the question is: Was 
there a world in which the nation now dead had an active part? 
Did the nation, by breaking through the narrow bounds of her 
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“near zone’’ of life, engage in making a contribution to the 
communal life of nations? And, if so, was her contribution of 
such a kind that it has resulted in the furtherance of transna- 
tional ideals and social values? Is that which the nation was 
able to contribute something that will survive her own existence 
in so far as it has become an enduring part of the international 
world which transcends the territorial limits of any nation? 

Unfortunately we are in no position to answer the question 
by an unqualified “Yes.” It all depends upon what the na- 
tion’s life was like. What efforts did she actually make in re- 
gard to a perpetuation of her spiritual being beyond her politi- 
cal existence as an independent territorial unit? But why should 
a nation be concerned about a state of things after her own 
downfall—an event she does not contemplate as something that 
must ever occur and, if threatening, she should be prepared to 
fight against with all her might? We must consider here the 
following: 

The strength of a nation rests with her national spirit. In 
whatever historic conditions a nation’s downfall may come to 
pass, her death, as was her life, is essentially a spiritual one. 
But national spirit will never grow into its full proportions un- 
less the life of the nation surpasses the lower level of her being, 
where the furtherance of her own selfish interests will finally 
determine her course of action. The spirit of a nation has its 
roots in the hearts of her citizens; it is manifested in the acts of 
men that are performed for the common good under the author- 
ity of the state. The nation must of necessity act through the 
medium of individuals. Men who are called upon to serve the 
nation must be expected to work for the nation’s well-being 
with loyalty and devotion. Such devotion, if genuine, will cause 
the individual to break through the walls of his near region of 
egocentricity. The public service may require of him great per- 
sonal sacrifices. In the interest of the community, the good citi- 
zen will be ready to make such sacrifices, and in doing so to 
make a lasting contribution to the life of the nation that will 
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survive his own ego-centered world. In order to be victorious 
in her own struggle for self-preservation, the nation must draw 
upon the best qualities of men; in these are grounded all human 
activities in the service of mankind, and the noble deeds in the 
nation’s service, too. How can a nation ever hope to open up 
these resources of a national spirit as it lives in the hearts of her 
loyal citizens, while she herself, in the sphere of international 
activities, is impelled by purely selfish reasons with no regard 
for the just interests of other nations? And how will a nation 
be able to preserve her own national system of law and justice 
where she lives in the midst of international injustice and dis- 
order and resigns herself to such a lawless state of international 
affairs? 

No nation can claim to be the only nation. That there are 
other nations—every single nation has learned this fact the hard 
way. There is no nation living that has not been confronted 
with the necessity of fighting against another nation. For the 
modern nation there can be no withdrawal from the interna- 
tional scene, hiding herself behind a Chinese wall around her 
territory. 

The ‘‘near region” of the world, at the center of which the 
nation always finds herself, will remain of paramount concern 
for any nation, and rightly so. The modern nation has taken 
it upon herself, in various ways, to assist her citizens in their 
own fight against death. She does so, or ought to do so, for the 
primary purpose of strengthening the national spirit. Thus a 
nation’s concern about her existence as a free and independent 
nation embraces many activities on her part which are absent 
in the life of the individual, that is, in that region of his life 
where purely selfish considerations determine his course of ac- 
tions. The “outer zone” of the life of a nation must not be 
deemed, however, a realm of the foreign and the irrelevant with 
which the nation would have no concern. No nation will ever 
forget about other nations. The great problem is how to over- 
come the ‘‘otherness’’ of the nations outside the territorial limits 
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of my own nation. It is the idea of the fellow-nation that ought 
to supersede the negative concept of the other nation. This idea 
must enter the mind of any political community which wants 
to gain the full stature of a modern nation; she must realize that 
the nations around her are not just “others” and that they are 
something more and something else than prospective trespas- 
sers upon her own world, to be held in check and, if possible, 
brought under the nation’s domination. A community which, 
through the labor of its leaders and its people, has grown up to 
nationhood may justly claim to be an integral part of political 
reality. Such community of nation-wide proportions has a his- 
toric mission in the human world. In order to fulfil her historic 
mission, a nation must be prepared to grant other nations a 
status in the international arena not inferior, but equal, to her 
own. Only where such a view of international relations has been 
mutually accepted and is being translated into working reality 
will there be lasting friendship and successful co-operation be- 
tween the nations for the furtherance of the ideals of humanity 
and mankind. 
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THE EXISTENTIAL DETERMINATION 
OF THOUGHT 


ARTHUR CHILD 


F THOUGHT exhibits the influence of factors beyond 
thought, of “existential” factors, one may speak of the 
“existential determination of thought.” In principle one 

could identify existential determination with determination by 
any of various extra-mental factors, such as race, climate, 
geography, etc. And attempts have, indeed, been made to in- 
terpret thought in terms of such factors. Not only, however, 
has there been little attempt at a serious theoretical justification 
of these modes of interpretation, but their theoretical tenability 
is more than doubtful. It is in terms of society that thought 
has most successfully been interpreted, and it is the identifica- 
tion of existential determination with social determination? that 
has received the preponderance of theoretical attention. This 
identification does not solve the problems of existential deter- 
mination. It does, however, by defining their context, define 
the problems themselves; and it thus makes their solution pos- 
sible. 

The concept of the existential determination of thought in- 
volves four elements: the existential determinant, the means 
of determination (the proximate determinant or the inter- 
mediary between the existential factor and mind), the forms of 
the mind, and the content of thought. With the last we are not 


* For a psychobiological specification of existential determination as determination 
by vital forces see Heinz O. Ziegler, ‘‘Ideologienlehre,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft 
und Sozialpolitik, LVII, Heft 3 (1927), 657-700, and a partial examination of Ziegler’s 
theory ir ny article, ‘The Theoretical Possibility of the Sociology of Knowledge,” 
Ethics, \.1 (July, 1941), 395-98. Note also the discussion of Max Scheler in the present 
paper. 

2 On the necessity of, and the grounds for, a social specification of existential de- 
termination see my article cited in n. 1, esp. pp. 413-18. 
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here concerned, for it is precisely the evidence of existential in- 
fluences in the content of thought that gives rise to the concept 
of existential determination. Nor shall we be concerned with 
the forms of the mind, although they would, indeed, prove rele- 
vant if the means of determination were assimilated to the 
categories of thinking. We shall deal chiefly with the existential 
determinant and the means of determination, which appear as 
two factors when the determination is conceived as mediated 
but which combine in the former factor alone when the deter- 
mination is conceived as immediate. 

In this investigation we shall analyze three important theories 
of the social determination of thought. On the basis of that 
analysis, we shall then consider the main problems that develop 
from the social specification of existential determination. 


I 


We begin with the theory of Max Scheler. In the course of 
history, Scheler believes, there are three successive phases, each 


of which possesses a different independent variable as the pri- 
mary determinant of historical events. 

1. A phase in which the blood relationships of each and every kind and 
the institutions that rationally govern them... . form the independent 
variable of events and also determine, at least primarily, even the organi- 
zational form of groups; that is, they determine the scope of what can hap- 
pen from other causes of a rea] nature, for example, political and economic. 
2. A phase in which this causal primacy—understood in the same limited 
sense of the determination of scope—passes over to the factors of political 
power, in the first place to the efficacy of the state. 3. A phase in which 
economy receives the causal primacy and it is the “economic factors” 
which in the first place determine real events, although for mental history 
they only “open and close the sluice.’’ 


And this third phase comes slowly into existence only in the 
, period of “high capitalism.’’* Characteristically, however, the 
| sociology of knowledge gives predominance to the socioeconomic 


3 Die Wissensformen und die Gesellschaft (Leipzig, 1926), pp. 37 f. (emphases as in 
the original). 
4 Ibid., p. 40. 
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factors. Hence in viewing blood relationships and _ political 
power as the primary determinants of history and, in conse- 
quence, as the extra-mental determinants of thought, Scheler 
differs widely from the sociology of knowledge in general. 

It is not unlikely, moreover, in view of what we are about to 
show as his fundamental position, that Scheler meant to em- 
phasize the “blood” rather than the “relationship” and the 
“power” rather than the “political.” But if so, Scheler could 
be termed a sociologist of knowledge only with reference to the 
latest period of history, inasmuch as he would deny, except with 
reference to that period, the social character of the extra-mental 
determinant of thought. Already, therefore, Scheler appears to 
circumscribe the relevance of the sociology of knowledge. 

And, in actuality, Scheler’s total interpretation of the sociol-: 
ogy of knowledge denies the sociology of knowledge altogether. 
For the sociological determination of thought, Scheler substi- 
tutes a psychobiological determination; or, alternatively, he re- 
places determination by indeterminacy. In order to establish 
these substitutions, we shall have to examine carefully certain 
long, difficult, and obscure passages in which Scheler develops 
his theory of the complex interrelationship between subjective 
factors and objective factors with each side taken both as cause 
and as effect. 

Scheler desiderates a “law” that would state the precise ' 
nature of the causal relations in which (a) the “ideal factors” 
and (6) the “real factors’’ stand with reference to ‘cultural 
contents,” on the one hand, and “newly becoming real factors,” 
on the other.s In regard to the relation of these two sets of 
factors to the mental realm and to the nonmental realm, Sche- 
ler’s thesis is the following: 

Mind in the subjective and objective sense—moreover, as individual 
and collective mind—determines, in regard to the cultural contents that 


can come into existence, only and exclusively their specific characteristics 
[Soseinsbescha ffenheit]. In itself, however, originally and fundamentally, 


5 Ibid., pp. 5 f. 
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mind as such has no trace of the “force” or the “efficacy” that could bring 
these, its own contents, into existence. It is indeed a “factor of determina- 
tion” but is not a ‘‘factor of realization’’ in regard to the possible cultural 
realities. The negative factors of realization or the real factors of selection 
from the objective scope of what, in virtue of intelligible mental motiva- 
tion, is possible—these factors are always, on the contrary, the real, drive- 
determined life-relations; that is, the special combination of real factors, 
of power relations, factors of economic production, and qualitative and 
quantitative relations of population, in addition to the geographical and 
geopolitical factors which are always present. The more “‘pure”’ mind is, 
the more powerless is it, in the sense of dynamic activity, in the realm 
of society and history Only where “ideas” of whatever nature 
unite with interests, drives, collective drives or, as we call the latter, 
“tendencies,” do they acquire an indirect power and possibility of efficacy; 
for example, religious ideas, scientific ideas. But the positive factor of 
realization of purely cultural intellectual contents is always the free act 
and the free will of the “‘small number”’ of persons—in the first place the 
leaders, prototypes, pioneers—who, by virtue of the familiar laws of con- 
tagion, of voluntary and involuntary imitation (copying), are imitated 
by a “great number,” a majority. Thus culture spreads. 

Quite different is the relation of determination of the ideal and real 
factors existent and determinate at any time and their subjective corre- 
lates in men (mental-structure and structure of drives) in respect to 
newly becoming real factors, for example, relations of international political 
power, relations of economic production, race mixtures and race tensions. 
The scope of their objective and real “‘becoming possible” is in general 
determined, as to existence and specific characteristics |Dasein und Sosein), 
not by the ideal factors but only by the previously given real factors and 
their characteristics. As against these latter factors, therefore (precisely 
the reverse of the previous situation), the causal significance of every- 
thing that we call “mind” pertains only to a negative ‘“‘ guidance,” that 
is, to the function of checking or releasing; and, indeed, the efficacy of 
mind is limited, in principle, to a mere negative realization—hence in 
general mind possesses no significance at all with regard to the determina- 
tion of specific characteristics 

Always it is only the difference between the real works and the works 
that are potentially possible according to the laws of meaning, that the 
history of real conditions and events in the progress of cultural history is 
able to explain. The ‘‘fatalité modifiable” of real history by no means de- 
termines, therefore, the positive content [Sinngehalt] of the works of the 


6 Jbid., pp. 6 f. (emphases as in the original). 
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mind, but it rather hinders, releases, retards, or accelerates the actualiza- 
tion and realization of this content. To employ a metaphor: It opens and 
closes in a definite manner and order the sluices of the mental stream.’ 


The importance and difficulty of these passages demand a 
more simple presentation of their meaning. Scheler realizes 
that social reaiity has some influence on mind and, conversely, 
that mind has some influence on social reality. But each affects 
the other, he holds, in a very different manner; and the passages 
quoted contrast the various ways in which mind and social 
reality—or, to be more exact, mind and the “real factors” — 
determine each other. These ways are as follows: 

Let us assume, first, that some mental fact is going to come 
into existence. This fact, like all facts, possesses both a ‘‘what” 
and a “that”’; it is, and it is something; it both exists and has 
specific characteristics. It involves two aspects, then, each of 
which must be determined for it to emerge into reality. Each of 
these aspects, moreover, might be determined by a different 
factor. And so, indeed, Scheler supposes: ‘hat a mental fact/ 
should exist, he contends, is determined by the “real factors,’ 
the “factors of realization”; while precisely what the nature of 
the fact should be, on the other hand, is determined by mind 
itself, the ‘factor of determination.” Thus it is only the real 
factors which open and close the sluices of the mental stream. 

Second, let us consider the opposite case, in which a new 
“real factor’? comes into existence. Here also there are two 
possible determinants—mind and the previous real factors 
themselves. But in the present case the role of each is quite 
different. For here the already existing real factors determine 
both the “that” and the “‘what,” both the existence and the 
specific characteristics. And the only function of mind, it 
appears, is occasionally to prevent some real factor from coming 
into existence at all. 

But now let us center our attention on the nature of the “real 
factors.”” Inexactly, we referred to them above as “social 


7 [bid., p. 32 (emphases as in the original). 
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reality’; and some of the phrases that Scheler employs in refer- 
ence to these factors (‘factors of economic production,” “quali- 
tative and quantitative relations of population,” “power rela- 
tions’’) might seem to lend color to such an interpretation. But 
upon a closer inspection of Scheler’s analysis, it becomes evident 
that this interpretation would be in error. For, in Scheler’s 
view, the ‘‘real factors” are ‘‘the real, drive-determined life- 
relations”; no idea of any sort can be effective unless it unites 
“with interests, drives, collective drives”; and “the positive 
factor of realization” of mental contents is ‘‘always the free act 
and the free will” of the élite. Scheler even holds that a “‘doc- 
trine of human drives” is a “necessary presupposition”’ for 
sociology.® 

Employing quite unprecisely and indiscriminately, as he does, 
the concepts of interests, free will, and psychobiological drives, 
Scheler advances a very confused theory. The concept of in- 
terests we shall consider later; and, in any case, it is not alto- 
gether clear that Scheler does anywhere consider interests as 
determinative of thought. But if free will constitutes the ulti- 
mate determinant, as Scheler maintains at one point, then his 
sociology of knowledge must utterly collapse, for free will is by 
definition an undetermined and therefore a nonsociological—as 
well as a non-“existential’—factor. And if the function of 
ultimate determination belongs to psychobiological drives, 
Scheler cannot escape the following dilemma. 

On the one hand, Scheler might hold his “drives” to be un- 
changing and universal. But if he means by “‘drives”’ such sup- 
posititious entities as the will-to-power, it would be impossible 
in principle to adduce any evidence for his position. For, even 
assuming that all men could be shown to possess such a drive 
as the will-to-power, its eternity and hence its universality 
would not yet have been established. There would remain a 
strong—and, in all likelihood, irrefutable—presumption that the 
existence of this drive depends on certain forms of social organi- 

* Ibid., p. 4. 
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zation and hence that the drive could be neither universal nor 
eternal. And, if Scheler means by “drives” something of some 
other and unspecified nature, the theory of the determination of 
thought by unchanging factors would still prove false. For the 
determination of thought by the eternally self-same implies the 
eternal self-sameness of thought as well: B can vary with A 
only if A itself varies. 

Or, on the other hand, if Scheler should not intend the dogma 
of unchanging and universal drives, his theory of a determina- 
tion by psychobiological drives would prove just as certainly 
untrue. For these drives could exert an effect only within 
specific social-historical situations, in which the drives them- 
selves would have taken on a specific social-historical form. 
And one could isolate these drives only by an abstraction whose © 
validity seeras impossible to justify. For, inasmuch as the 
drives always appear in socially specified forms, one could pro- 
duce no evidence that the ultimate determination is exercised by 
drives which are utterly unspecified. Or, if one should claim 
that at all events determination is exercised by drives as speci- 
fied sociohistorically, one would have admitted the ultimacy 
of the historical, since it is the historical which has previously 
determined these determining drives themselves. 

At best, therefore, Scheler has misinterpreted the nature of 
the psychological drives and for the ultimate determinant has 
mistaken a factor which, in a theory of the social determination 
of knowledge, could serve only as the means of determination. 
And at worst Scheler has substituted for the social determinant 
a vitalistic determinant that proves, on examination, to be 
quite untenable; or else, by his free-will theory, he has denied 
altogether the possibility of an existential determination of 
thought.°® 


9In one of Karl Mannheim’s earliest writings on the sociology of knowledge, his 
Auseinandersetzung with Scheler, occur some excellent observations on the latter’s 
unhistorical and unsociological position. Mannheim points out ‘‘a) dass an Stelle der 
‘Produktionsverhiltnisse’ als Unterbau nicht dkonomisch-soziale Kategorien, sondern 
psychologische Kategorien (Trieblehre) gesetzt werden, und b) dass beide Sphiaren 
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II 


With Georg Lukacs the Marxian position on social determina- 
tion receives a skilful and highly sophisticated treatment in 
terms of structure. It is essential, Luk4cs declares, to inquire 
after the extent to which the totality of the economy of a given 
society can be perceived, in general, from the viewpoint of a 

, given position in the process of production of that society. For 

the minds of men remain within the boundaries determined by 
the economic structure of their society and by the position of 
their economic class within that society. 


Class consciousness, therefore—viewed abstractly and formally—, is 
at the same time a class-determined unconsciousness of the social-his- 
torical economic position of the class. This position is given as a definite 
structural relation, as a definite formal connection, which seems to rule 
all the objects of life. And the “false,” the “semblance,”’ contained in this 
state of affairs, is nothing arbitrary but is precisely the mental expression 
of the objective-economic structure.'® 


Especially in regard to the classes that are capable of ruling 
society, the important point is the extent to which they can be- 


ziemlich schroff getrennt und nicht wie z.B. in der neuhegelschen Spielart des Marxis- 
mus [a reference to Lukdcs, for whose theory see below] in ein Verhiltnis des Teils 
zum Ganzen gesetzt werden, bei dem die beiden Sphiren letzten Endes eine unzertrenn- 
bare Einheit bilden ... .” (“Das Problem einer Soziologie des Wissens,”’ Archiv fiir 
Socialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LIII, Heft 3 [1925], 605; philosophically, this is 
perhaps the most fundamental of Mannheim’s writings). Contrasting his own views, 
which here, we believe, are the necessary views of any sociological interpretation of 
knowledge, with the views of Scheler, Mannheim remarks that ‘‘wahrend bei Scheler 
den Unterbau die rein naturalen Triebe konstituieren (Fortpflanzungstrieb, Nahrungs- 
trieb, Machttrieb usw.) und von diesem Sinnfremden und deshalb Unhistorischen aus 
(denn nur wo Sinn ist, beginnt die eigentliche Historie) das Historische verstanden wer- 
den soll, bildet in unserer Konzeption das Naturale nur den Untergrund der Geschichte, 
und im Unterbau kommen diese Triebe bereits in stets historisch-sinnbestimmten 
Formen vor” (ibid., p. 632). Mannheim also makes the keen comment that “‘es ist 
selbstverstindlich, dass einem naturalen Unterbau nur eine selegierende Bedeutung 
zugeschrieben werden kann, und es hilt bei Scheler diese Konzeption des Unter- 
baues einer Priexistenzkonzeption . . . . des Ueberbaues nur die Wage”’ (ibid.). And, 
correcting Scheler, Mannheim states that ‘‘nicht eine priexistente Welt wird in der 
Geschichte funktionalisiert, sondern ‘Seinsverinderungen’ schaffen unvoraussehbare 
Sinnveranderungen”’ (ibid., p. 633; entire sentence emphasized in the original). 


10 “K Jassenbewusstsein,” in Geschichte und Klassenbewusstsein (Berlin, 1922), p. 63 
(emphasis as in the original). 
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come conscious of the actions which they both must and do per- 
form in order to achieve power and to organize that power. 
And this is not a mere academic question, for “‘. . . . it is of fate- 
ful significance for all practical decisions of a class whether it is 
capable of becoming clear on, and of solving, the problems pre- 
sented it by the development of history.” This fact, says 
Lukdcs, appears very clearly in the case of the contemporary 
bourgeoisie, who fought feudalism armed with the knowledge of 
economic relationships but who proved incapable of developing 
the distinctly bourgeois science of economics into completed 
form. And it helped the bourgeoisie not at all that the solution 
to the theoretical problems of economics lay in plain sight. 

For to accept this solution—even theoretically—means the same as: 
to view the phenomena of society no longer from the class standpoint of the 
bourgeoisie. And no class could be capable of such as this—it would thus 
have to renounce its power of its own free will. Hence the barrier that 
makes the consciousness of the bourgecisie a ‘‘false’’ consciousness is ob- 
jective: it is the class position itself. It is an objective consequence of 
the economic structure of society, nothing arbitrary, subjective, or psycho- 
logical. 

While with some classes, such as the peasants, class interests 
and class consciousness stand in contradictory opposition to 
each other, with the bourgeoisie they stand in a dialectical op- 
position. “Contradictory” refers to the fact that the position 
of these other classes in the process of production and their re- 
sultant class interests must, in generai, prevent a class con- 
sciousness from even arising. “Dialectical,’’ on the other hand, 
signifies that with the bourgeoisie class position and class in- 
terests promote the development of class consciousness. From 
the beginning and by its very essence, however, bourgeois class 
consciousness suffers from “.... the tragic curse of having to 
fall, at the high point of its development, into an insoluble con- 
tradiction with itself and, in consequence, of having to subvert 
[aufzuheben] itself.’’*3 This tragic position of the bourgeoisie is 

™ Ibid., p. 65. 

"2 Ibid. (emphases as in the original). 13 [bid., p. 73. 
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reflected historically as well as politically, sociologically, and 
ideologically. And one could give innumerable examples of these 
contradictions, Lukacs declares. But the important point here 
is that 

all these contradictions . . . . are only a reflection of the most deep-going 
contradictions of capitalism itself, as they are mirrored in the conscious- 
ness of the bourgeois class in correspondence to its place in the process of 
production as a whole. Hence these contradictions appear in the class 
consciousness of the bourgeoisie as dialectical contradictions and not 
simply as a plain incapacity to grasp the contradictions of its own social 
order. For capitalism is, on the one hand, the first productive order which 
completely masters economically the tendency toward the whole society, 
so that the bourgeoisie must therefore be qualified to possess, from this 
central point, an (imputed) consciousness of the totality of the process 
of production. On the other hand, however, the position that the capi- 
talist class occupies in production, the interests that determine its ac- 
tions, make it nevertheless impossible for this class to master—even 
theoretically—its own productive order." 


Although there are great obstacles in the way of the actualiza- 
tion of proletarian class consciousness, the relation between the 
class consciousness and class position of the proletariat is es- 
sentially simple. But history sets the proletariat the task of 
consciously transforming society. Hence, within the class con- 
sciousness of the proletariat, a dialectical contradiction must 
arise between the immediate interest (or the individual moment) 
and the final goal (or the whole). For the former element is sub- 
jected to the economic structure of capitalism; and only when 
related to the final goal does the individual moment point con- 
cretely and consciously beyond capitalism and become revolu- 
tionary. 

But that means subjectively, for the class consciousness of the pro- 
letariat, that the dialectical relation of immediate interest and objec- 
tive influence on the whole of society is confused in the consciousness 
of the proletariat itself; instead—as with every previous class—of taking 
place beyond the (imputed) consciousness as a purely objective process." 


"4 Ibid., p. 74. 
18 Ibid., p. 84 (emphases as in the original). 
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In a more strictly epistemological discussion, Luka4cs makes 
the point (which Mannheim, for instance, would seem to deny) 
that the real world in its immediacy is the same for both bour- 
geoisie and proletariat and that it becomes different for the two 
classes only as it is interpreted from different class positions. 
To transcend immediacy is to generate the object. 

But this already presupposes that those forms of mediation, in which 
and through which the immediacy of the existence of the given objects 
is transcended, must be exhibited as the structural principles and the real 
tendencies of movement of the objects themselves, that therefore: the mental 
and the historical genesis . . . . coincide with each other." 


While Lukacs does not make his reference clear, he presumably 
refers primarily to proletarian—or, at all events, to an ideal 
proletarian—cognition, in view of his restriction on the cogni- 
tive powers of the bourgeoisie. This statement must certainly 
hold of our concluding quotation from Luk4cs: 


The transcendence of the empirical ....can mean only this: that 
the objects of the empirical realm are themselves apprehended and under- 
stood as moments of the totality, i.e., as moments of the whole society 
that historically revolutionizes itself. The category of mediation as the 
methodological instrument for the conquest of the bare immediacy of 
the empirical is therefore nothing brought from outside (from the sub- 
jective realm) into the objects, is no value judgment or Ought that stands 
over against their real nature, but it is the revelation of their real, genuine, 
objective structure itself.*? 


The essence of Luk4cs’s theory we may state as follows: / 
Thought is determined ultimately by the social structure, by | 
the particular system of production. And the fact that the | 
thought of different classes within the same system of produc- | 
tion also differs is explained by the difference of the position of 
those classes within that system. It is the social-historical situa- 
tion of each class, the relation between each class and the social 
structure as a whole, which determines the specific characteris- 
tics of its thinking. In Luk4cs’s theory, immediacy (by which 

16 “Tie Verdinglichung und das Bewusstsein des Proletariats,” ibid., p. 171 (empha- 


ses as in the original). 
17 [bid., pp. 178 f. (emphases as in the original). 
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\he presumably means perception) is identical for the members of 
lall classes. Only the products of actual thinking differ as be- 
tween different classes. And this is because each class works up 
the perceptual materials by means of its categories, the cate- 
gories being the mental constituents which (in some unspecified 
manner) the social structure primarily determines and through 
which that determination is thereby transmitted to the prod- 
ucts of thinking. Thus, while thought differs as between differ- 
ent classes, this difference is nothing arbitrary. And neither is 
the structure of the mediated contents of thought arbitrary: 
with certain classes at certain periods, on the contrary, it re- 
flects the actual structure and movement of the reality—and 
specifically of the social reality—which exists independently of 
the mind. When, or in so far as, the thought of a class does not 
reflect the structure of reality, on the other hand, this failure, 
too, results from the concrete position of the class in question. 
But, at all events, there is no unknowable thing-in-itself: reality 
can be known—and is known—by classes whose position within 
the system of production makes the knowledge of reality valu- 
able to their interests. And this structural relationship between 
a social class and the totality of society constitutes the ultimate 
determinant of the thought of that class. Although the thought 
of a class may, of course, vary within the limits of its concrete 
position, its thought cannot pass, under any circumstances, be- 
yond the limits set by its social-historical position. For if this 
should happen, then the thought would no longer be the thought 
of the class in question. Individuals can surmount class limita- 
tions: classes cannot. 

One might criticize Luk4cs’s theory of social determination 
on the ground of its dependence on Marxian presuppositions. 
But this criticism, if true, would hardly be relevant. And, as a 
matter of fact, the central concepts and problems of the theory 
possess a significance beyond their immediate context. We 
shall therefore consider them purely with reference to their in- 
dependent significance. 
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Luk4cs’s concept of class position seems infected with a cer- 
tain obscurity, vagueness, indeterminacy, which make the 
theory easy to grasp superficially but very difficult to under- 
stand analytically. Presumably the notion of class position is 
defined by the fact that one class owns the instruments of pro- 
duction, another class operates them, a third both owns and 
operates its instruments, etc. But these are the marks used to 
define the classes themselves. It is not clear, therefore, whether 
the concept of class position is intended to denote anything 
different from the specific ‘‘classness’’ of a class or not. If not, 
then the thought of a class is described as determined (to sim- 
plify) by the fact that the class is a certain class; and this propo- 
sition seems hardly significant in relation to the problem of the 
nature of the existential determinant. Or, if class position does 
mean something other than the specific classness of a class, 
LukAcs gives no clue as to what this other thing is. One might 
attempt, indeed, to define class position by the relationship of a 
class to the rest of society. But such a definition would prove 
no more satisfactory than—and would doubtless reduce to— 
the previous suggestion, for the relationship in question is al- 
ready comprised in the definition of a class. Thus we do not see 
how, in reference to Luk4cs’s theory, one might adequately 
clarify the concept of class position. 

Perhaps these objections seem like the terminological quib- 
bles of a specious dialectic. But certainly in regard to Lukacs’s 
more strictly epistemological discussion, there are fundamental 
difficulties that have nothing to do with terminology. Precisely 
what, for instance, does that world of objects which is so dif- 
ferent for proletariat and bourgeoisie comprise? This question 
would prove inescapable in the end; perhaps, however, since it 
is not central to the theme of the present investigation, we had 
better pass over it for a question that is central. And we must 
undoubtedly inquire as to the manner in which the relationship 
between the class position and the social totality—that is, the 
manner in which the ultimate determinant—actually exerts 
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its postulated determination of thought. Luk4cs does not con- 
sider this problem of the means of determination at all. 

In order to make out the best possible case for Lukdcs, we 
might propose the following solution: It will have been noted 
that, according to Lukacs, the bourgeoisie finds it impossible 
to achieve a theoretical mastery of its economy because such a 
mastery would contradict its interests. On the other hand, the 
theoretical mastery attributed to the proletariat would serve 
the interests of the proletarian class. Could we posit, then, a 
fourfold progression from social structure to class interests to 
“categories of mediation” to the products of thought? The 
class position within the system of production would create 
certain class interests, which would demand either the knowl- 
edge of reality or the “masking” of reality and would inform the 
categories of mediation in the proper sense. Thus the struc- 
turally derived interests, functioning either to accept or to re- 
ject the cognitive possibilities relevant to class interests, would 
constitute the means of existential determination. And this 
solution, besides solving the problem at hand, would seem to 
explain the anomalous presence of class interests in the so- 
called neo-Hegelian theory of Lukacs. 

But Luk4cs was himself familiar with the notion that class 
interests determine thought, for this notion appears as the 
leading heuristic principle in the numerous crass interpretations 
of historical materialism. If he had meant to employ the class- 
interest principle, therefore, he would surely have done so ex- 
plicitly ; and, since he did not do so explicitly, we must conclude 
that, on the contrary, he intended to distinguish his own theory 
from the “‘vulgar Marxism”’ which does so employ the concept 
of class interests. And in this connection it is significant that 
Ernst Griinwald, drawing what he believes to be the logical 
implications of Lukdcs’s theory, omits altogether, as we shall 
see, to supply any intermediary between society and thought. 
But, if Lukdcs did not assign to class interests the function of 
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intermediation, the place of class interests in his theory remains 
unexplained and, presumably, inexplicable. 

As a sophisticated thinker, Luk4cs naturally wished to escape 
the gross inadequacies of the economic-interest theory of 
ideology. But despite his dialectical skill, the very dialectic of 
his thinking apparently forced him to introduce the concept 
of economic interests, however incidentally, as the implied 
means of determination. As it stands, therefore, Luk4cs’s 
theory must be convicted of obscurity, confusion, and inco- 
herence even in reference to the conceptual framework within 
which he operated. 

Ill 

We now turn to the most elaborately developed theory of | 
existential determination—Ernst Griinwald’s conception of } 
thought as, hypothetically, the “situationally adequate mani- | 
festation of social being” or the emanation of a metaphysical 
class entity. While Griinwald attributes the origin of his theory 
to Luk4cs, in the belief that it is implied by the theory we have 
just examined, in our opinion Griinwald’s theory originated in 
all essentials with himself. Here we must further observe that 
Griinwald’s logically primary analysis concerns the meaning of 
existential determination in general; for social determination, in 
his view, is but one of several hypotheses or postulates as to the 
specification of existential determination. When, therefore, in 
explanation or criticism of the broader analysis, we refer to 
social being rather than to the existential determinant in gen- 
eral, it will be understood that for Griinwald there are various 
alternative specifications of equal hypothetical validity. 

Griinwald begins by asking after the relation between the 
“absolute stratum” and the “bearer of functional meaning’’—in 
less abstruse language, the relation between the existential 
determinant and thought. And he answers that it cannot be a 
“relation of expression.” For we use the term “expression,” 
Griinwald contends, to indicate that thought (meaningful but 
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nonsensory) is communicated or ‘“‘expressed”’ by means of speech 
or some other symbolism (sensory but having in itself no mean- 
ing). Then if this is the meaning of the term “expression,” 
thought cannot be said to express the existential determinant; 
for, in such case, a sensory meaning would be expressed by 
something which—being both nonsensory and in itself meaning- 
ful—would necessarily, by the very definition of expression, be 
excluded from the scope of the concept of expression."* 

In regard to this argument one must admit that, if “expres- 
sion” is defined in such a way as to make it impossible for 
thought to be an expression of society, then, of course, thought 
cannot be considered as an expression of society. Actually, how- 
ever, Griinwald has set up as ‘he meaning of expression what, in 
point of fact, is just one of its various meanings. But this con- 
fusion constitutes only a minor difficulty in Griinwald’s theory. 

Having thus refused the name of expression to the relation 
between thought and society, Griinwald must find another 
name for the relation. And ‘‘manifestation” is the name that 
he chooses. 


- While for the relation of expression a complex of physical givens. ... 
expresses a meaning as an ideal unity, for transcendent interpretation the 
bearer of the manifestational meaning is itself something nonsensory, 
the content of judgment. What in the genuine relation of expression is 
expressed, is for the manifestational understanding that which ex- 
presses.*9 


But is the only difference between the relation of expression and 
the relation of manifestation a difference of levels? Would they 
coincide except for this difference? Griinwald answers in the 
negative. ‘‘For not only is the judgment something nonsensory, 
but what manifests itself, the Ens realissimum, is at the same 
time also a factual existent, not an ideal object But a real 


18 “Ausdruck bedeutet ja, dass ein nicht sinnlicher Sinn sich in einem sinnlich ge- 
gebenen Nichtsinnvollen manifestiert. Von einer derartigen Relation kann hier—bei 
der Aussenbetrachtung—nicht die Rede sein. Hier ist der Traiger des Sinnes selbst, in 
welchem der Sinn sich ‘ausdriicken’ soll, etwas unsinnlich Sinnvolles” (Ernst Griin- 
wald, Das Problem der Soziologie des Wissens [Vienna and Leipzig, 1934], p. 70). 

19 Ibid. 
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existent cannot bear the character of meaning, of ‘signifi- 
cance.’ ’”’?° Again one must admit that, if Griinwald chooses to 
use the term “manifestation” in his own peculiar fashion, he is 
within his rights. But Griinwald does more than this, for he 
carries certain very special connotations of the term ‘‘manifes- 
tation” over to the relationship that he has called by that name. 
From the fact, he says, 

....that the absolute actual has real existence,.results the really 
fundamental difference between the relations of expression and mani- 
festation: the relation of expression signifies a purely logical connection, 
while the relation of manifestation signifies a real connection 

judgment can be interpreted as a manifestation of the absolute because 
the absolute sets the judgment free out of itself realiter. A more precise 
analysis shows that transcendent interpretation interprets the relation 
between the Ens realissimum and the cultural phenomenon as emanative. 
The absolute emanates, sets free out of itself, the ontically less real strata. 
So even the judgment is a completely passive emanation of the dvrws év 
which alone possesses full existence." 


Thus, according to Griinwald, social being does not determine 
thought by means of an intermediary factor, nor does it be- 
come expressed in thought. Rather, social being (or any of the 
miscellaneous ‘‘absolutes’’) manifests itself in, or emanates 
thought as the successive levels in neo-Platonism emanate the 
progressively lower realities. 

For Griinwald’s procedure, however, there is no empirical 
justification whatsoever. Since ‘‘to manifest’’ possesses, in 
philosophy, the connotation of an entity producing something 
out of itself, Griinwald substitutes for ‘‘manifestation,” without 
the “‘more precise analysis” that he refers to, the idea of emana- 
tion. But thereby, to replace a mere metaphor, he smuggles in a 
concept of highly metaphysical character. For inasmuch as he 
declares that the relation of manifestation, in contrast to that 
of expression, is not a logical but a real relation, he clearly in- 
tends ‘‘emanate”’ in the literal and metaphysical sense. Never- 
theless, we find it impossible to conceive of how society, whether 

20 Tbid., p. 71. 21 Tbid. 
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metaphysically or phenomenally or in any other way, could 
emanate thought out of itself. 

But now, having distinguished between expression and mani- 
festation, Griinwald feels called upon to make a distinction of 
yet greater subtlety. It is not, after all, the judgment which is 
manifested or emanated by the absolute stratum: it is the 
material of judgment. This new distinction Griinwald attempts 
to justify on the ground that “‘since validity is a constituent 
of the judgment, since transcendent interpretation can assert 
nothing about validity, it is impossible for the object of trans- 
cendent interpretation to be the judgment itself.”?? Inasmuch 
as a judgment, that is, always lays claim to being a valid judg- 
ment, one need only remove that claim to discover the “‘mate- 
rial of judgment.”’ But the nature of the material of judgment 
remains unclear. Griinwald emphasizes that the judgment and 
the material of judgment are two entirely different things: it is 
the judgment and only the judgment with which the interpre- 
tation of thought as thought works; it is the material of judg- 
ment and only the material of judgment with which the study of 
the relationship between thought and extra-mental factors 
deals.?3 Griinwald admits, however, that words fail him in 
analyzing the material of judgment, that “words cannot ex- 
press more precisely the meaning of this something.”’* And in 
view of his self-confessed impotence to analyze the entity in 
question, one suspects that the concept of the material of judg- 
ment is a pure fiction. Presently, however, we shall discover 
the reason for Griinwald’s necessary insistence on a material 
of judgment. 

On Griinwald’s assumptions, in any case, the problem arises 
of whether the material of judgment ‘“‘has” the manifestational 
meaning immediately, in the manner in which the judgment 
itself “has” the immanent meaning. And the answer must be 
in the negative, for, since the validity of a transcendent inter- 
pretation is only hypothetical, the material of judgment can 

2 Ibid., p. 74. 23 Ibid. 14 Ibid. 
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possess the asserted manifestational meaning only hypotheti- 
cally. 

In itself the material of judgment possesses no manifestational mean- 
ing of any sort; on the contrary, it is “invested” with the latter by the 
transcendent interpretation The material of judgment “has” the 
manifestational meaning exclusively “by grace’ of the given funda- 
mental thesis It depends exclusively on the will, on the “deci- 
sion” of the interpreter, whether he will interpret the given material of 
judgment as a manifestation And likewise it depends on the will of 
the interpreter, which sphere he shall see manifested in the material of 
judgment In itself the categorical imperative is neither a mani- 
festation of the social being of some class or other nor of Protestant 
rigorism nor of the climate of Kénigsberg. All these possible forms of 
manifestational meaning are rather “‘invested”’ upon the material by the 
interpreter.?5 


The manifestational meaning, therefore, exists only potentially 
and in the material of judgment, in contrast to the immanent 
meaning, which exists in the judgment and actually. This 
notion of the relation between manifestational meaning and 
material of judgment we term the ‘theory of potential pres- 
ence.”’ 

The explanation of the potential presence of manifestational 
meanings in the material of judgment we term the “theory of 
investment.”’ Griinwald correctly observes that the import of 
this idea. of investment requires a further and more precise 
elucidation. It does not signify that I simply read into the 
material of judgment the meaning which I intend then to read 
out. It signifies, rather, the following: 

I stretch the material of judgment into the framework of the inter- 
pretational schema of a given transcendent interpretation—a schema con- 
stituted by the arbitrarily chosen fundamental thesis. In this purely 
‘‘subjective” interpretational schema, the material of judgment “auto- 
matically’ assumes a concrete manifestational meaning, which in its 
specific characteristics is not determined only by the fundamental 

To which concrete form [Ausgestaltung| of the absolute I 
shall impute the concretely given judgment, is no longer dependent on 


25 Ibid., pp. 75 f. 
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my will but is potentially—though only potentially—enclosed in the 
material of judgment itself If I have... . once decided for a defi- 
nite fundamental thesis, if I would interpret the categorical imperative 
as, say, an emanation of social being,.... after the fashion of the 
sociology of knowledge, then it is not in my power to choose whether I 
shall see manifested in it the feudal, the bourgeois, or the proletarian 
being. On the contrary, I can impute it exclusively to bourgeois thought, 
to the thought which is “‘adequate” to the social being of the bourgeoisie. 


And in reference to Griinwald’s general standpoint of postula- 
tional skepticism, these theories of investment and of potential 
presence may be summarized as follows: 

In the material of judgment, all concrete manifestational “ mean- 
ings’ which it can ever assume in the various possible transcendent inter- 
pretations, are potentially enclosed. But each manifestational meaning is 
only actualized, realized, when the material of judgment is subjected to 
the corresponding transcendent interpretation. Its subjection depends on 
my holding this particular kind of transcendent interpretation to be 
true, but the latter seems to me to be true only when I accept the purely 
metaphysical fundamental thesis upon which it is founded. Hence in the 
final analysis it depends upon my subjective conviction whether a con- 
crete manifestational meaning, which a concretely given material of 
judgment assumes in some transcendent interpretation or other, is real- 
ized. The idea that the transcendent interpretation “invests” the materi- 
al of judgment with its manifestational meaning, means only this.?7 


Returning now to the question of the ground for the concept 
of the material of judgment, we can see that Griinwald’s theories 
of investment and potential presence force him to make the dis- 
tinction between judgment and material of judgment. Every- 
one knows that the assertion of the categorical imperative does 
not contain potentially—or in any other way—its derivation 
from an extra-mental reality: to assert the categorical impera- 
tive is to assert the categorical imperative (together, of course, 
with its logical implications) and nothing else. But Griinwald’s 
postulational skepticism maintains the hypothetical validity of 
all possible transcendent interpretations. Hence all possible 
transcendent interpretations must exist somewhere. And Griin- 

26 Thid., pp. 76 f. 27 [bid., p. 77 (emphasis as in the original). 
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wald must therefore postulate some entity sufficiently vague 
and obscure for the presence therein of this potentiality of 
derivation to seem at least credible. The result of this logical 
necessity is the material of judgment. 

The difficulties of Griinwald’s assumptions lead him, more- 
over, into a profound and significant contradiction. We have 
quoted his assertion that, in contrast to the relation of expres- 
sion, the relation of manifestation is real rather than logical. 
But what does “‘real’’ mean here? Does it not mean that social 
being actually, factually, “really” (and not just seemingly), 
stands in some sort of a causal relationship to thought? Griin- 
wald’s postulational skepticism, his theories of investment and 
of potential presence, imply, however, that the relation in ques- 
tion is not real, that it is only an illusion, dependent for its il- 
lusory existence on a subjective and arbitrary assumption. 
When one assumes a certain fundamental thesis, one believes in 
the corresponding set of ‘“‘manifestational meanings”; when one 
assumes another thesis, one believes in quite another set. But 
to be believed is not to be; fiction is not reality; and not all of 
Griinwald’s ingenuity can make it so. 

Furthermore, how does it happen that, once one has decided 
upon a certain fundamental postulate, once one has made one’s 
arbitrary choice, the manifestational meanings roll off in a pre- 
scribed manner? Why, once one has elected the sociological 
standpoint, can one not interpret the thought of Kant as mani- 
festing, say, the proletarian class rather than the bourgeois? 
For, after all, according to postulational skepticism, the thought 
of Kant is not really determined by any class: class determina- 
tion is an imposition by the mind of the interpreter upon the 
self-determined Logos. But if so, then the arbitrary will of the 
interpreter could just as well choose to interpret Kant as an 
ideologist of the proletariat. And no one could say the interpre- 
ter nay, for the transcendent mode of interpretation has, by 
hypothesis, no basis in reality. The theory of the potential 
presence of a prescribed manifestational meaning in the material 
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of judgment is simply an attempt to evade the issue, an attempt 
to affirm tacitly what is denied explicitly. When Griinwald 
declares that Kant cannot be interpreted otherwise than as a 
bourgeois thinker, he tacitly assumes the genuine and not 
merely the postulational validity of the social determination of 
thought. And Griinwald makes no attempt to justify his state- 
ment: he asserts it dogmatically, for, to justify it, he would 
have to surrender his own theory. 

It is especially noteworthy that Griinwald, in contrast to 
the other theorists we have considered, makes no use of the con- 
cept of class interests. Hence in Griinwald’s theory there is no 
structure of interests to intermediate between society and 
thought. And the reason for this absence is obvious: If in- 
terests were admitted as the proximate determinants of thought, 
it would be necessary to admit also a real and objective—and 
not merely a hypothetical—determination of thought by soci- 
ety. For interests, at all events, are real; interests possess at 
least a psychological existence and perhaps an existence of a 
still more objective nature; and interests, in consequence, could 
certainly not be viewed as appearing only on the assumption of 
a fundamental postulate. We would hardly maintain that a 
theory of the existential determination of thought by society 
must provide a structure of interests as the means of transmit- 
ting that determination. However, since the root of all the 
tenuous distinctions and all the obscure concepts of Griinwald’s 
theory consists in the effective denial of an objective causality, 
it is significant that Griinwald does not recognize either in- 
terests or any other intermediary between society and thought. 
Only because his postulational skepticism excludes the possibil- 
ity of establishing a genuine and causal relation between social 
reality and thought must Griinwald invent all his elaborate 
transcendental apparatus to show how it can seem as if social 
reality actually did ‘manifest’ itself in thought. Moreover, 
the lack of intermediating interests or of some other factor of 
intermediation makes it necessary for Griinwald to interpret 
the relation between society and thought as an emanative re- 
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lation. For without an intermediary, the relation must be im- 
mediate; and on the assumption of an immediate relation it is 
difficult, one must concede, to think of any other concept of that 
relationship than the emanative relationship which Griinwald 
has asserted. 

The fact that Griinwald describes the relation as one of 
emanation shows that for him the determinant of thought (on 
the assumption, of course, of the social postulate) is simply 
social being as an undifferentiated whole—or, more correctly, 
the social class as a metaphysical entity. In the present dis- 
cussion, however, we have had to concern ourselves almost 
entirely with the complex of concepts and theories that Griin- 
wald develops in order to make this interpretation of the social 
determinant intelligible. We might summarize our discussion of 
this development as follows: Since the determinant is a meta- 
physical entity, the relationship to thought must be emanative. 
But, since the judgment does not exhibit any evidence of this 
emanative relationship, that evidence must exist somewhere 
else. And this other place is the material of judgment. But, 
since even yet the evidence does not exist actually, it must exist 
potentially. And, since contradictory evidence for the many 
possible transcendent determinants could not exist in the 
material of judgment intrinsically—even if that existence were 
only potential—the evidence for, and the implications of, each 
transcendent interpretation must be invested in the material of 
judgment by the assumption of the fundamental thesis of the 
particular interpretation. Nevertheless, as our analysis has 
shown, the concepts and theories developed by Griinwald to 
support his conception of the social determinant as a meta- 
physical class entity prove inadequate. And, therefore, in view 
of the further inadequacy of postulational skepticism in gen- 
eral,?® we must conclude that Griinwald’s theory of existential 
determination is theoretically as well as empirically untenable. 


28 Discussed in ‘‘The Theoretical Possibility of the Sociology of Knowledge,” of. cit., 
pp. 404-7 and 413-18. For a discussion of emanation and of the metaphysical class 
entity see Child, ‘The Problem of Imputation in the Sociology of Knowledge,” Ethics, 


LI (January, 1941), 207-13. 
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IV 


In our study of the two principal concepts of existential de- 
termination with reference to the theories of Scheler, Lukacs, 
and Griinwald, we have reached the following critical conclu- 
sions: Max Scheler, with his doctrines of free will and of ap- 
parently nonsocial drives as each, alternatively, the ultimate 
determinant of thought, either denies the social character of the 
existential determinant or else rejects the possibility of any 
existential determination. And in addition to these funda- 
mentally invalidating errors, Scheler fails to develop any theory 
of the means of determination. It is conceivable that a doctrine 
of socialized drives could be thus elaborated, and Scheler does 
recognize in some sense the concept of economic interest; but 
drives and interests—vague, uncriticized, and undeveloped— 
constitute mere ingredients of an unreflective eclecticism. 
Georg Lukacs, in spite of a rigid and consistent specification of 
the existential determinant as social, employs a central concept 
which not only is undefined but for which we have not been able 
to formulate a clear and significant definition. Luk4cs, too, like 
Scheler, neglects the problem of the means of determination; 
and it is at least possible that he rejects the problem deliberately 
if, in the end, without an adequate justification for the rejection. 
Ernst Griinwald, in a heroic attempt to resolve the difficulties 
of the sociology of knowledge, presents a metaphysical concep- 
tion of the social determinant which lacks any empirical ground 
whatsoever and, in support of that conception, develops an 
elaborate metaphysical structure whose only ground consists 
in the need of that erroneous conception for just such an elabo- 
rate support. And Griinwald’s conception of the nature of the 
social determinant prohibits him from advancing any theory 
of the means of determination. 

Having examined these several theories of existential de- 
termination, we now propose to consider independently the 
problem of the social determinant and, in greater detail, the 
problem of the means of determination. 
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In regard to the first problem, it should be fully clear that one 
must beware of substituting a vitiating psychobiological or 
vitalistic conception for a social conception of the existential 
determinant. It should be clear also that one must not attempt 
to define the social determinant dogmatically but that one 
must, on the contrary, take the social determinant for what- 
ever, in point of fact, it may happen to be. Naturally, one’s 
philosophical position tends to influence what one recognizes; 
but this difficulty, if important, is quite another problem. And, 
finally, it should be clear that one must approach the social 
determinant not in a rationalistic and metaphysical, but rather 
in an empirical and sociological, manner. 

Nevertheless, we very seriously question whether the precise 
nature of the social determinant in general comes properly 
within the scope of a study of the theoretical problems of the 
relation between society and thought. In the last analysis, as 
the Marxists are fond of insisting, the relations of production or 
the social structure may, indeed, possess the power of ultimate 
determination; and in any particular investigation of cultural 
phenomena one must, indeed, pay attention to the social struc- 
ture within which these phenomena occurred. Such, however, 
is the influence of tradition in the formation of any thought- 
structure and such, on the other hand, is the role of accident, of 
the individual, of the spontaneous, that an exclusive theoretical 
emphasis on social structure—or, for that matter, on any other 
conception or aspect of society—would prove of little value in 
concrete investigation and would probably, in fact, mislead. 
And, because of the very ultimacy of social structure, we tend to 
believe that the precise nature of the social determinant cannot 
be specified in general but that the relevant factors of determi- 
nation must be ascertained in each particular investigation. 

But there can be no doubt as to the epistemological relevance 
of the concept of the means of determination, for the question of 
the nature of the intermediary factor does pertain intrinsically 
to the theory of the knowledge process as understood from a 
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social-contextual standpoint. And, since, tacitly or explicitly, 
the means of determination is predominantly conceived in 
terms of interests, we must examine the problems that arise on 
the identification of the means of determination with a structure 
of interests. 

A class interest as such, in the first place, seems to possess the 
peculiar character of a strict material objectivity. It is not at 
all an interest in the subjective sense. A class interest as such 
consists in some configuration of events that would result in a 
benefit to the class in question, and this configuration of events 
does not necessarily involve any psychological interest. For in 
principle, at least, all members of a given class might remain in 
ignorance of the specific configurations of events that would 
benefit their class. Yet, ineluctably, in virtue of the postulated 
determination of class interests by objective social structure, 
these configurations would still have to be referred to that class. 

But, if one assumes the existence of class interests as such, it 
becomes very easy to attribute class interests, in a semisubjec- 
tive sense, to a class as such. That is, if a certain configuration 
of events would benefit some class, then that class should have 
the appropriate needs to be benefited: corresponding to an 
interest of there should somehow be an interest in. And it is 
because of the factual diversity of individual interests in the 
subjective sense, apparently, that the subjective correlate of 
class interests as such tends to be attributed to the class as such. 
But therein lies the danger of reifying the concept of class. 
For how is it possible for a class to possess interests, in the 
nonobjective sense, which are not the interests of the individual 
members presumed to compose that class? Aside from re-ex- 
amining the concept of class interests, the obvious way out 
of the difficulty is to conceive of the class as in some sense an 
entity in itself. Luk4cs took this way out with his concept of 
the ideal class consciousness:?® Griinwald, developing what he 


29 Discussed in “The Problem of Imputation in the Sociology of Knowledge,” of. cit., 
pp. 213-18. 
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believed to be the logical consequences of Luk4cs’s position, 
took the same way out with the concept of a metaphysical class 
entity. But in neither variety of the solution do individuals 
have any significance; and possibly in the case of Luk4cs and 
certainly in the case of Griinwald the solution makes quite 
superfluous the concept of class interests in which the theorizing 
had its logical beginning. 

Granted the concept of class interests, however, it remains 
valueless without some means of ascertaining what the class 
interests of a particular class are. For the imputation of definite 
ideas to a definite class by the criterion of their service to the 
interests of that class presupposes, for its validity, the validity 
of the prior imputation of the interests themselves. And the 
specification of class interests appears to depend on a certain 
type of conception of society. We do not mean, for that reason 
alone, to deny the validity either of the concept of class interests 
or of any particular specification of those interests. We mean 
simply to point out the difficulties that lie in the way of proving 
any particular specification, and these difficulties exist quite 
independently of the possible truth of the general philosophies 
or of the particular convictions in question. 

But we shall neglect this problem and shall assume, in addi- 
tion, that the danger of reifying the class concept has been es- 
caped. Returning, then, to the objectivity of class interests as 
such, we must consider the problem of the transformation of 
class interests into individual interests; for, unless one assumes a 
substantival theory of social classes, one must admit that class in- 
terests can affect thought only in so far as they become also the 
interests of individuals—only in so far, that is, as they become * 
subjective, as they arouse the emotions, elicit the assent of the 
will, and in this way provoke the intellection of the individuals 
composing the class. And the difficulty here is that class in- 
terests (at least with the proletariat, and it is proletarian 
thought that constitutes the chief problem) precisely do not, in 
general, become primarily and effectively the interests of the 
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individuals composing the class. They become the interests of 
Marx, of Engels, of Lenin; and only after these interests have 
determined (if it is really these interests which do determine) 
the thought of such members of other classes does that thought 
become, to a greater or less extent, the thought of the members 
of the class to which the class interests as such presumably be- 
long. And this transfer of thought occurs in various ways, such 
as propaganda, education, coercion, which appear decidedly 
irrelevant to the theory of determination by class interests. 
But in view of such a situation one would have to question the 
value of the concept of class interests as the means by which 
the existential determination of thought is transmitted to the 
products of thought. 

Moreover, if thought is determined by class interests, how 
can the interest theory preserve the individuality of thought? 
Does not the doctrine of a determination by class interests im- 
ply, among the individuals belonging to the class, a uniformity 

of thought that would correspond to the uniformity of interests? 
But, on the other side, if, in some manner or other, the interest 
theory should succeed in preserving the individuality of think- 
ing, what would become of the postulated class nature of 
thought? For it is not at all clear how a diversity of thought 
(since surely such a diversity would contain incompatibilities 
and even irreconcilable contradictions) could allow of the uni- 
formity of interests which, by paradoxical hypothesis, has pro- 
duced that very diversity. A radical opposition arises between 
the respective demands of unity and of plurality for an ade- 
quate recognition.*° 

In an effort to escape from the difficulties of the concept of 
class interests, one might sweep aside all factors of determina- 
tion except for the interests of the individual thinker. Then, at 
least, there could be no doubt as to whose interests the interests 


3° The criticism in this paragraph holds, of course, for other theories of the class 
(rather than merely social) determination of thinking, besides the theory of determina- 
tion by class interests. As Hegel showed in the Phenomenology, the absurdity develops 
out of the dogmatism of “nothing but.” 
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were: they would be the interests of the individual alone, and 
one would have no problem of the reification of classes or of the 
individualization of interests. And, with the interests of the 
individual thinker as the heuristic principle, one could restrict 
one’s self (at all events at first seeming) to a study of the effect 
of those individual interests on the nature and articulation of a 
structure of thought. 

But could this procedure allow of an adequate interpretation 
of thought? For the individual thinker exists; after all, in and as 
a part and product of a social context. And his supposedly 
individual interests could have no significance whatsoever ex- 
cept in relation to the social context in which alone they could 
arise and with reference to which alone they could attain ful- 
filment. Indeed, unless one is to create an illegitimate and 
vicious disjunction, one must go back from these supposedly 
individual interests to the social matrix in which they arose; or, 
in other words, one must study individual interests in respect to 
their function as an intermediary between society and thought. 
If, however, in so doing, one takes the class as the existential 
determinant and the now socially referred interests of the in- 
dividual as the means of determination, one falls into many of 
the difficulties we have already discussed. And if, while not 
attempting a dogmatic specification of the social determinant, 
one still identifies the means of determination with interests, 
one still has conceived the means of determination inadequately. 
For the concept of interest itself, however refined, proves simply 
inadequate to the facts of social determination. 

The social determination of thought involves much more than 
a mere conformity to interests. How, by the theory of interests, 
could one explain the fact that in certain periods virtually all 
theoretical fields—and even, at times, such fields of concrete 
expression as art or religion—become permeated by some con- 
ception, some intellectual tendency, some style of thought, 
which manifestly possesses a social relevance but which cannot 
be derived, with any measure of conviction, from pure interests? 
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As a familiar example, one might consider the atomism which 
was so prevalent—and not in physics alone—during the early 
period of rising capitalism. Can the theory of interests supply, 
by itself, an acceptable explanation of the possibility of this 
fascinating phenomenon? For, unless it can, it cannot lay claim 
to being a universally applicable theory of the means by which 
the existential determinant affects the realm of thought. 

In consequence of all the above criticisms, we must conclude 
that the means of determination cannot adequately be con- 
ceived in terms of interests. Nevertheless, only an adequate 
conception of the means of determination can make the con- 
cept of an existential determinant either plausible or even in- 
telligible. We must therefore turn elsewhere for such a concep- 
tion. And in place of the concept of class interests, with their 
problem-provoking, if equivocal, objectivity and their dubious 
imputability, we should suggest, following Mead, the concept 
of group attitudes as incorporated into the structure of the 
individual mind. We shall indicate briefly the advantages of 
the proposed substitution. 

By this substitution, be it noted, we do not deny whatever 
truth the theory of determination through socioeconomic in- 
terests may possess. Some groups, certainly, do have definite 
and important economic interests; and it is indisputable that 
these interests would determine, in part, the attitudes of those 
groups and therefore of the members of those groups in so far 
as they are, effectively, members. 

But group, and therefore individual, attitudes arise from 
many other causes than economic. The power of social-his- 
torical tradition, of social heredity, is strong and often so strong 
as to nullify the demands of economic interests. Group emotion 
from whatever cause—whether from natural or social catas- 
trophe, from movements of national aspiration, regeneration, 
triumph, from rivalry with other groups or co-operation with 
other groups, and so on almost indefinitely—plays a role of the 
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profoundest significance in the formation of group attitudes and 
thus in the determination of thought. The force of individual 
genius as actualized and transmitted through social leadership, 
the intellectual as well as the emotional responses of groups to 
both the actions and the thoughts of other groups, as well as 
many other factors, all enter into the formation of group atti- 
tudes. And it would be a gross perversion to reduce such factors 
to the factor of class interests or to represent them as significant 
only in so far as they affect classinterests. 

These factors must be considered, rather, as constitutive of 
a manifold social determinant. Moreover, their evident plural- 
ity supports our position on the definition of the social deter- 
minant—namely, that it must be accepted for whatever it may 
happen to be. 

And it is perhaps when one reflects on the plurality of the 
existential factors that one realizes most clearly the importance 
of identifying the means of determination with a flexible struc- 
ture of group attitudes. For the structure of attitudes as in- 
corporated into the individual mind serves as a channel of con- 
fluence for all the social factors that exert an influence on the 
processes of thought. The concept of class interests, because of 
its narrow particularity, could pose as the means of determina- 
tion only by fovce of ignoring a large sector of the existential 
determinant. But precisely, on the contrary, because of the 
abstract and universal character of the concept of group atti- 
tudes as organized in the individual mind, the structure of atti- 
tudes can intelligibly be conceived as integrating the whole 
actual diversity of existential factors. 

Moreover, the theory of attitudes does not impose on thought, 
like the theory of class interests, a rigid and singular determina- 
tion by an exclusive group; for everyone, as is obviously the 
case, participates in many groups and may and does incorpo- 
rate, therefore, into the structure of his own mind, the attitudes 
—or at least some of the attitudes—of many different groups. 
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And the economic class, after all, whatever its importance, is, 
nevertheless, but one of these many groups whose attitudes con- 
flow into the integration of the individual mind. 

Attitudes, in addition, because of the subjectivity that is of 
their essence (in contrast to the essential objectivity of class 
interests), are liable in principle to a modification in accordance 
with the prior psychological structure of the individual into 
whose mind they are being incorporated. They must also under- 
go change in accordance with the changes in that structure 
after they have already become a part of it. In other words, the 
individual possesses the power of modifying individually the 
group attitudes that he incorporates into the structure of his 
mind; whereas, since class interests are defined by the relation- 
ships within an objective social structure, he could never thus 
modify the interests of his class. Inasmuch as most men think 
virtually altogether in the forms provided by the attitudes of 
their groups, it is probable that in the vast majority of cases the 
group attitudes undergo no significant change in the mind of 
the individual. But the possibility in principle remains. And 
this possibility does not prejudice the group character of the 
attitudes, for their origin, at least, was a group origin. More- 
over, in so far as an attitude has meaning within the life of an 
individual, the individual expresses it ; and, if, in the expression, 
he alters it, he simultaneously proposes it as a modification of 
the group attitude in general. And this modification of the 
group attitude in general is possible because of that very sub- 
jectivity of attitudes which allows of their modification as in- 
corporated into the psychological structure of the individual. 

In the theory that attitudes function as the means of existen- 
tial determination, it thus becomes intelligible that the indi- 
vidual should himself constitute a factor in the social determina- 
tion of thought. The individual is not a mere individual: he is a 
socialized individual; and it is, indeed, in the very process of 
socialization that he emerges as the individual he is. But social- 
ization, being a reciprocal process, implies both the receptive- 
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ness of individualization and the dynamic initiative of indi- 
viduality. Thus, in so far as the individual is significantly an 
individuality, he cannot merely accept the influences of the 
social context in which he functions: he must transform them, 
and he does transform them. And it is in the very act of com- 
munication—if not explicit, at least implicit—that the trans- 
formation occurs. Only a theory that recognizes the role of the 
creative individual mind, therefore, such as the theory of atti- 
tudes, can provide an adequate definition of the means of de- 
termination and a final justification, thereby, for the concept of 
existential determination itself. 


Los ANGELES 





FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


PAUL WEISS 


I. EXCESS AND DEFECT OF FREEDOM 


ESPONSIBLE action presupposes freedom of choice, 
the capacity to select and accept any of the alterna- 
tives we envisage at any time. Unless we can choose 

freely, our actions are not really free, and we are not responsible 
for the course we pursue. We may choose freely, of course, and 
yet automatically act in another way, or we may choose freely 
and find that we are prevented from actually performing what 
we decided to do. Freedom of choice is not freedom of action; 
it is onlyits precondition. 

In the very act of choosing, we are aware that we could have 
chosen otherwise. It is because and so far as we know this that 
we know that we are free. 

I freely choose to walk. I know that I could have chosen to 
sit instead. Why, then, do I choose the former instead of the 
latter? Obviously, because I find it more desirable. 

But if this is a compelling reason for my choice, it is a com- 
pelling reason for my not having chosen otherwise. A reason 
compelling the choice of x is a reason preventing the choice of 
what is not x, and therefore a reason why my choice is not free, 
and thus not a choice at all. 

I have reasons for choosing as I do; yet these seem to be the 
very reasons why I cannot be free to choose. Since, if I am not 
free, I am not responsible, the reasons which compel my choice 
seem to be reasons which prevent me from being responsible 
for what I plan to do. If there is a reason for my choice, it 
would seem thus that I am neither free nor responsible, a being 
who does not really choose at all. 

A free choice would therefore seem to be one which was unde- 
termined, which was not the outcome of a prior state of affairs. 

186 
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An undetermined choice, however, is an arbitrary, capricious 
one. It could just as readily and inexplicably have alighted on 
another alternative. But this would mean that our natures and 
interests would be irrelevant to our choices, despite the fact 
that we choose one way when we are well, another when we are 
ill; that our choices can be quite readily predicted on the basis 
of our past; and that all the alternatives we confront are not 
equally intriguing or desirable. 

If our choice must be arbitrary, if there is‘no reason for our 
choice, it could just as well and just as unreasonably have gone 
the other way. But, then, our individual natures are irrelevant, 
and we are not responsible for what we choose. 

We are faced with a serious dilemma. Our choice is deter- 
mined or it is not. If we accept either alternative, we lose the 
fact of responsibility. If we accept the former, we lose, in addi- 
tion, the fact of freedom. If, on the other hand, we accept the 
latter, we recover the fact of freedom but in compensation lose 
the fact that our inclinations have an effect on the choice we 
make. 

We are free; we are responsible; and our inclinations have 
some effect on the choices we make. Neither of the above 
alternatives is adjusted to all three of these facts. The former 
defines us as not free enough, beings too completely deter- 
mined to be able to make a choice and therefore to be respon- 
sible for one. The latter defines us as too free, beings insuffi- 
ciently determined to make the choice our own and therefore 
to be responsible for it. The truth, quite clearly, must lie be- 
tween. 

II. THE EQUALIZATION OF ALTERNATIVES 

We obtained our dilemma because we did not distinguish be- 
tween the fact of choosing and the possibility of choosing and be- 
cause we did not distinguish between a freedom to choose 
responsibly and a freedom to choose that for which we will be 
responsible. An insistence on the former distinction leads to the 
latter and to a resolution of the dilemma. 
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Our choices follow the bent of our inclinations. Anyone who 
knows our nature and habits can make a shrewd guess as to 
just which one of a set of alternatives we will choose. We choose 
x because we prefer it, and we prefer it because, from the per- 
spective of our nature, it appears to be better than y. 

Yet if our choice of «x is free, it must have been possible for us 
to have chosen y instead. Since we choose what appears to be 
better, it must have been possible for us to have enhanced y 
until it appeared as the better alternative. If we know that we 
freely choose one alternative, we know that we could have made 
the other appear more desirable and, therefore, could have 
chosen it instead. 

We prefer, let us say, fishing to hunting. We incline toward 
the pleasure of seeing fish struggle on hooks rather than toward 
the pleasure of seeing animals shot while on the run. We choose 
the former and not the latter. But, if our choice is free, we 
must have the capacity to envisage hunting in such a way that 
it will appeal to us more than fishing now does. 

Hunting by itself, we have supposed, does not appeal to us as 
fishing does. Yet there are situations in which we would rather 
hunt than fish. When animals run wild, endangering the lives 
of men and fish, even the most ardent fisherman among us will 
lay down his line and take up his gun. The old preferences still 
remain; hunting by itself still remains less desirable than fishing 
is. We choose to hunt in this case, not because we see it to be 
more desirable in itself, but because we see it as an organic part 
of the more desirable, wider good of living or eventual peaceful 
fishing. 

To have freedom of choice is to be able to transform a re- 
jected alternative into a preferable one by making it an essential 
part of a desired situation. It is not necessary that this desired 
situation be known or that the rejected alternative actually be 
imbedded in it and its value thereby changed. It is necessary 
only that it be possible for us to know the desired situation, to 
imbed our alternative in it, and to change its value for us 
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thereby. To know that our choice is free, all we need know is 
that it is in our power to change the appeal a rejected alterna- 
tive now has for us by placing it in a wider situation. 

A bad man, we say, freely chooses the bad. If so, he must be 
able to see the good as an essential part of a whole which ap- 
peals to him as eminently desirable. Otherwise his choice of the 
bad would not be free; he would be an automatic sinner who 
selects the bad with no more responsibility and independence 
than a stream selects the path along which it runs. 

A man is blamed for having chosen the bad because he could 
have chosen the good. Temperament, history, training—all 
these do not provide sufficient excuse. He could have chosen 
otherwise without these facts being in any way disturbed. 

A converse consequent follows when we consider the case of — 
the good man. Let us confront him with the alternative of sav- 
ing a life or of murdering his son. The good man accepts the 
former and rejects the latter. But, if his choice is free, he must 
be able to see the latter as preferable to the former, aware that, 
without losing his goodness, he can make the required change. 
How easy this is, is evident from the story of Abraham and 
Isaac. By conceiving of the murder of his son as a sacrifice 
commanded by his God, Abraham had no difficulty in viewing 
this most unpalatable of alternatives as one before which all 
others had little worth. A good sign, as a matter of fact, that 
a man is good by choice and not by habit is his recognition of 
the fact that there is a possible justification for the most out- 
rageous of acts. It is the truly good man who knows how right 
the worst of acts can appear to be to a man. 

Any rejected alternative can be so understood that it would 
be better to choose it than the alternative accepted. But if that 
rejected alternative is to be one which could itself be freely 
chosen, the alternative now accepted must also be capable of 
being so understood that it would be preferable even to the 
transformed, rejected alternative. If x is preferred and y re- 
jected, their roles can be reversed by viewing y as an indispensa- 
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ble part of an alternative which is better than x. Then x can 
reachieve its position as the preferred alternative by being made 
in turn an indispensable part of an alternative which is better 
than that of which y is an indispensable part. The roles of x 
and y can then be reversed again by adding further considera- 
tions which enhance the value of y, etc., until we reach the 
point where x and y are each indispensable parts of complete 
and perfect wholes. 

To know that we can freely choose a given alternative at any 
time is to know that there is a perfect and desirable whole of 
which that alternative is an indispensable part. To know that 
I can freely choose to love at any time is to know that love is 
part of a whole which I always can desire, in conformity with 
my nature and in the face of any other alternative. 

The possibility of freely choosing any alternative at any time 
rests upon the fact that each alternative is an indispensable 
part of some perfect whole. These various wholes are equal in 
value so that a choice of one of them must be as good and as 


sound a choice as any other. Though our choices of partial 
goods are in fact determined by our inclinations, they are parts 
of free choices of perfect wholes. Our inclinations lead us to 
accept one alternative so far as it is taken by itself and lead 
us to accept one whole only so far as we focus on the alternative 
it contains. 


Confronted with two wholes of equal value, we will be in- 
clined to choose that one which defines the alternative we most 
like as eminently desirable. But since other alternatives are 
parts of equally desirable wholes, we can transcend our in- 
clinations and choose another whole and thus another alterna- 
tive. So far as wholes are concerned, our choice of them is arbi- 
trary in the sense that we can have no reason to take one of 
them as better or more desirable than another. So far as the 
parts of such wholes are concerned, our choice of them is deter- 
mined in the sense that we select only that which conforms to 
our inclinations. 
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So far as we move from whole to part our choice is free; so 
far as we move from part to whole our choice is determined. 
But, in fact, as free men, with definite inclinations, we do 
neither exclusively. We choose limited alternatives within com- 
prehensive wholes, standing between the two and moving in 
both directions at once. We thereby avoid a choice of an iso- 
lated and limited alternative which is a function of our inclina- 
tions and a choice of one of a number of equally desirable 
wholes, between which we could choose only capriciously. We 
avoid being too free or not free enough, of choosing without 
reference to our inclinations or without freedom, by choosing 
that which lies beyond the immediate concern of our inclina- 
tions without going so far as to choose merely one of a number 
of equally desirable totalities. 

We are free to choose between equally valuable wholes; we 
are determined to prefer the content of one of these to that of 
another. By choosing in between, we allow our inclinations to 
function as little more than suggestions, feelings of warmth, 
and familiarity, enabling us to choose one of many equal 
alternatives. Which way we choose will be capable of rough pre- 
diction, but we shall always have open the possibility of choos- 
ing in another way by directing our choice to the whole which 
involves our neglected alternative. 

We always choose a whole as well as a part. That is why, no 
matter how bad or vicious a man may be, he always must 
choose the good. No one chooses the bad because it is bad; he 
chooses it because it appears to him to be good. Iago sees the 
downfall of Othello as eminently desirable; otherwise, as a free 
man, he would have chosen to do something else. That down- 
fall is eminently desirable in a world where men of wit and not 
men of innocence rule and where passion is a vice deserving the 
punishments it entrains. 

Iago freely chose such a good whole, and his choice is as good 
as any other he could make. But he was free to make another 
choice,. equally good, as well, in which animal shrewdness was 
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restrained, innocence protected, and passion controlled. Iago’s 
inclinations would not lead him to find such a whole as warm as 
that which he tacitly embraced, but he could have chosen it as 
freely as the other. It was possible for him to have chosen it; 
the fact that he chose as he did reveals not his lack of freedom 
or even his neglect of what is good and desirable but only the 
fact that he liked to start toward a good whole in one way 
whereas others like to start in another. 


III. RESPONSIBILITY 


There was nothing wrong in Iago’s choice. Othello was, after 
all, only a man. In a perfect world he would not stand above 
and apart from others because of his natural strength or gentle- 
ness. He and Iago would be on a level; men with different in- 
ternal flavors but with the same intrinsic worth and dignity. 

What was wrong was not the choice Iago made but the fact 
that he did not and could not sustain the obligations which his 
choice entailed. He had obligated himself to accept the whole 
of which his choice was a part, for it is only by holding on to 
that whole that his choice could be and remain the best pos- 
sible one. But he did not acknowledge his obligation. To that 
degree he was without virtue, allowing his choice to lose its 
value and become not so good as some other. 

There are many men who are called virtuous because they 
do what is right or what their societies approve. But these men 
are often as devoid of virtue as the malefactors they usually 
oppose. The former make safe choices—choices whose wholes 
are partly realized by other men or supported in the natural 
course of events. The latter make daring choices, involving a 
recasting of conventional patterns and demanding great energy 
to support as good. From a moral point of view this is an im- 
portant difference; from an ethical, it is of no consequence. The 
moralist asks only whether a choice will be sustained by other 
acts in fact; the ethicist, on the other hand, asks only whether 
the obligations a choice involves are accepted as one’s own. To 
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be moral, we must do what society approves; to be ethical, we 
must ask ourselves what would make this alternative the best 
possible, and then we must pledge ourselves to make this 
condition actual. 

Most ethical men are immoral, making unconventional 
choices though acknowledging the obligations these entail. 
Most moral men are unethical, unconcerned with the obliga- 
tions their choices involve. But it is possible to be both, for 
one can acknowledge, as one’s own, obligations which are ful- 
filled through other agencies. 

Since the selection of one whole rather than another is a free 
act, freedom of choice is ultimately a freedom to be obligated: 
Both the ethical and the unethical man freely choose and thus 
freely subject themselves to obligations which sustain their . 
choices as the best possible to make. But it is only the ethical 
man who acknowledges these obligations. He alone is con- 
sistent with himself, since he alone makes a choice which he can 
continue to affirm as good. The moral man may be consistent, 
but he is consistent only because he does not really choose but 
merely responds to conventional stimuli or because he is ethical 
as well, accepting for himself the obligations which his society 
approves and perhaps fulfils. 

It is the function of punishment to prompt men to see and 
adopt as their own certain conventionally approved obligations. 
So far as it is successful, it makes them aware that what they 
have been inclined to choose ought not to be chosen, since it is 
not supported by the obligations which make that choice good. 

Conscience is the feeling of inconsistency, the awareness that 
a choice once acknowledged to be right is in fact wrong, because 
it is not sustained by the set of obligations which one actually 
and explicitly adopts. The villain has no conscience because he 
acknowledges no obligations; the perfectly ethical man has no 
conscience because his specific choices and the obligations he 


adopts are in accord. 
The traditional view that it is the task of the good man to re- 
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strain his inclinations has psychological, not ethical, truth. It 
is justified by the fact that most men actually adopt a conven- 
tional set of obligations which are not consistent with the 
choices their inclinations prompt. But a man can adopt the 
obligations which sustain the choices his inclinations lead him 
to make. So far as he does this, there is no ethical reason why 
he should not allow his inclinations full weight. 

One man is inclined to use his muscles, another to speculate, 
a third wants society to be preserved, a fourth desires to have it 
reformed. Each, faced with the same set of alternatives, will be 
inclined to choose in a way not characteristic of the others. 
Each can choose his alternative with as much justification as 
the others, but then each must acknowledge obligations the 
others do not. Each will have his own work to do, and, if he 
minds his business, he will, as Plato remarked, be a just man. 

But all men have certain desires in common. They have 
common inclinations to live, to act, to think, to keep things in 
their established courses, and to change the shape things have. 
So far as this is true, the obligations each embraces will have 
points which touch the obligations others adopt. The diverse 
choices men make are diverse within a common mold. It is by 
keeping in mind these common obligations that they are led, 
not to defy their individual inclinations, but to adjust them to 
the general course of activity which they as men are inclined to 
pursue. The man of muscle still prefers to use brawn but holds 
up his act in the light of the fact that his use of it then would 
run counter to the obligations he has already adopted. Men 
make diverse choices, but, as far as they are ethical and are cast 
in a common mold, they are bound to diverge only in the sense 
that they have different parts of a common task to perform. 
The man of brawn must use his brawn in just the way another 
would were that other there and had the muscle. He is the 
representative of that other, a being who is concerned with a 
common end but has the task of approaching it from a special 
point which could have been occupied by that other. 
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So far as mere choice is concerned, it is possible for a man to 
embrace obligations which are irrelevant to what he and all 
other men are inclined to do or to select one course of action as 
if he were nothing but a creature of compulsive, unique inclina- 
tions. Theoretically, every virtuous man can choose in ways 
which are not compatible with the choices others make; he can 
be an individualist more extreme than any rebel or egoist ever 
is. Actually the virtuous man can and does choose in ways 
which are different from but compatible with the choices others 
make. Virtuous men, as a rule, are, and see themselves as, 
members of a moral community of a highly generalized kind in 
which certain obligations are recognized to be binding on all and 
to dictate what inclinations are to be allowed expression and 
which are to be suppressed. That moral community may have 
little in common with the community in which they now live, 
and to that degree virtuous men will necessarily be reformers in 
intent, concerned with the obligations involved in the former 
and not in the latter. But it is always open to them to accept as 
their own the obligations characteristic of the latter or to ignore 
these and obligate themselves in unique ways. The ethics of 
Plato’s Republic is an ethics for men who belong to a not yet 
actualized moral community; the ethics of Hegel is an ethics for 
men who adopt as their own the obligations of an actual society; 
the ethics of Nietzsche is an ethics for men who accept unusual 
obligations, entrained by strong inclinations of an unconven- 
tional nature. The choice of a virtuous man can conform to any 
one of these. It is another question as to whether he can realize 
any one of them in fact. 

We are now in a position to re-examine our original dilemma 
and to note how its embarrassments are avoided by making the 
proper distinctions. We were confronted, on the one hand, with 
the supposition that our choice was determined, and we, as a 
consequence, were neither free nor responsible, and, on the 
other hand, with the supposition that our choice was undeter- 
mined, and we, as a consequence, were without pertinent in- 
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clinations or responsibility for making that choice. The first 
half of the dilemma accurately described the character of a 
decision necessitated by our inclinations; the second half ac- 
curately described the character of a decision concerned with 
one of a number of equally satisfactory wholes, beyond the 
interest of our present inclinations. But we do not choose 
either one or the other of these exclusively. We freely choose 
the latter and, as a consequence, make the determinate selection 
of the former an act of free choice; we are prompted to fasten 
on a preferred one of many equally satisfactory wholes and, as a 
consequent, freely to obligate ourselves to support our inclina- 
tions. 

Our dilemma seemed compelling because we ignored the fact 
that we could have chosen what we did not actually choose and 
because we ignored the fact that it is our freedom to choose re- 
sponsibilities which makes us free to choose responsibly. 

We allow our choice to be swayed, not determined, by our 
inclinations, and therefore we freely accept responsibilities 
pertinent to those inclinations. But we could have chosen our 
responsibilities otherwise for other reasons, or for no reason at 
all, and in either case obtained an equally binding set of obliga- 
tions and a desirable alternative. Because we choose our re- 
sponsibilities, the alternative they support is an alternative 
chosen responsibly. But we could have chosen our responsi- 
bilities capriciously or for other reasons and in either case ob- 
tained an alternative for which we were responsible. 

Our choice of obligations, however, is normally prompted by 
our inclinations and is thus a choice which, though freely made, 
is yet conditioned. Those obligations make our choice of the 
particular alternative a choice which, though conditioned by 
our inclinations, is yet free. By freely choosing responsibilities 
and yet conforming to our inclinations, we are neither too free 
nor too determined, beings who freely make the alternative to 
which they incline the alternative which ought to be preferred. 
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By freely choosing responsibilities and allowing these to de- 
termine which alternative we ought to choose, we can adopt an 
alternative we before rejected. We will in that case, too, be 
neither too free nor too determined. We will then, too, make 
the alternative to which we incline the alternative which 
ought to be preferred. 


IV. THE THREE MOMENTS OF CHOICE 


I always could have chosen otherwise. ‘But it is not true 
that I always would have or that I always should have chosen 
otherwise. 

To say that I could have chosen otherwise is to say that I 
could equalize any set of alternatives, turning rejected ones into 
acceptable ones. To say that I would have chosen otherwise 
is to say that there are reasons which would lead me to make a 
different choice. To say, finally, that I should have chosen 
otherwise is to say that the alternative I chose is incompatible 
with obligations freely assumed and that one or the other ought 
to have been given up. The first testifies to the fact that I am 
always free, the second to the fact that I am flexible to some 
degree, and the third to the fact that I occasionally feel the 
effects of conscience. 

Not every choice I could and would have made is one I should 
have made. I know that, under certain circumstances, I will be 
carried away by temptation; that I, too, could commit a serious 
crime. And I know that it would be something I ought not to 
have chosen to do. I know that, as I look at a criminal, ‘‘there, 
but for the grace of God, go I.”’ I am free to choose the bad, to 
choose that which is incompatible with my assumed obligations. 
I also know that there are strong drives within me which will 
lead me to make that choice. I know that there are times when 
I will weaken and fail to accept the obligations my temptations 
entail or to reject previously assumed obligations which define 
the objects of those temptations as bad. I know, in short, that 
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there are circumstances where I will fail to be a virtuous man. 
Though I am always free to be virtuous, I do not always 
exercise that freedom but allow my acts to be determined by my 
inclinations and ignore the obligations my choice involves. Be- 
cause “‘could have,” ‘would have,” and “‘should not have chosen 
otherwise” are compatible expressions, it is possible for a 
virtuous man to know that he could be bad. 

Nor is every choice I could and should have made one I would 
have made, were circumstances otherwise. I know that I should 
have chosen otherwise than I did, but I fail to see that there are 
sufficiently strong reasons which would lead me to revise my 
choice, had I an opportunity to choose again. I have a tendency 
to keep on acting as I did, to choose as I have been accustomed 
to choose. Reform, though possible, is difficult to carry through. 
I am in the grip of habits which I can break only by a resolution 
I know I am too lazy to carry out. Because ‘‘could have,” 
“should have,” and “would not have chosen otherwise” are 
compatible expressions, it is possible for a bad man to know that 
he can continue to be bad. 

Some of my choices, however, I approve today as much as I 
ever did. They conform to my inclinations and to the obliga- 
tions I now assume. I could have chosen otherwise, but I know 
that I neither would nor should have done so. Because ‘‘could 
have,” “would not have,” and “should not have chosen other- 
wise” are compatible expressions, it is possible for a virtuous 
man to know that he can continue to be virtuous. 

Some of my choices, finally, are now bitterly regretted as 
wrong. I would not have chosen that way did I have the op- 
portunity to make that choice again. Because “could have,” 
“would have,” and “should have chosen otherwise” are com- 
patible expressions, it is possible for a bad man to know that 
he could be virtuous. 

It is because both the good and the bad are free that both 
could choose any alternative at any time. It is because both 
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know themselves to be free and flexible that both can know 
that they would exercise their freedom in a different way. It is 
because both are free and responsible that both have a standard 
in terms of which they know whether their freedom should be 
exercised in a different way. It is the fact that they are free to 
choose which makes possible the fact that they can degenerate 
or reform and yet be obligated in a constant way, for only one 
who could have chosen otherwise is one who would be able to 
make a different choice and rightly approve or disapprove of the 
choice he had made. 


Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 





DISCUSSION 


A MARX FOR THE MANAGERS 


H. H. GERTH AND C. WRIGHT MILLS 


HERE is a tendency to interpret modern history, and particu- 

larly the twentieth century, in terms of an increasing bureaucra- 

tization. In whatever domain of thought the question has arisen 
there have been able presentations of the facts of the centralization of in- 
dustrial and administrative organization. But it is not only in statistical 
curves that such phenomena receive notice. They make up the stuff of 
several philosophies of history. 

It is no accident that Max Weber is more and more frequently quoted 
for his thesis that the historical drift may be seen as a bureaucratization 
of industrial societies; irrespective of their constitutional governments. 
It is this form of organization which is taken to be the substance of his- 
tory, the more so as it is identified with a growing rationality of modern 
society. 

It is clear that the application of occidental science is an indispensable 
element in the development of large-scale and planned administrations. 
For Thorstein Veblen, as well as for Weber, the advent of science is a 
phenomenon unique and central to Western civilization. Veblen focused 
more directly upon ‘“‘the sequence of accumulative technology” and drew 
inferences directly from the fact of its dominance. Apart from the opaque 
line of technological rationality, social life is drift and habituation. The 
irrational institutions, particularly pecuniary ones, are in the main only 
permissive; all they do is occasionally hinder the spread of a mechanical 
rationality into all areas of life. It is the men who nurse the big machines, 
the industrial population, who implement that which makes history. 

For Weber, impersonal rationality stands as a polar opposite to per- 
sonal charisma, the extraordinary gift of leaders. For Veblen, technology, 
widely construed, stands opposite irrational institutions. And for both, 
in whatever other respects they may differ, the rational, the technical 
pole of history will come through; it will increase to dominate the social 
life of the West. 

In this kind of philosophy of history, warfare and revolutions, crises 
and class struggles, are not the central objects to be explained. They are 
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part of modern man’s destiny, and as subsidiary processes they further 
implement the big drift toward rationality. The irrational is identified 
with charismatic leaders (Weber) or with “‘a democracy of emotions” 
(Scheler) or ‘‘institutionalized masses” (E. Lederer) or with ‘‘pecuniary 
institutions” (Veblen). Authors who follow Pareto and place emphasis 
upon revolutionary changes and historical discontinuities at the price of 
structures are likely to see reality under the emblems of oscillating élites. 
Occasionally ‘“Youth”’ serves as the shibboleth of tacit hopes to escape 
the inevitable routinized structures of modern societies, and it is also 
used as an explanation of sudden crises. 

One of the latest formulations which popularizes such interpretations 
is provided in James Burnham’s book.’ His thesis is that what. is happen- 
ing in the world will eventuate neither in socialism nor in capitalism; 
rather that through revolutions and wars we move toward ‘‘a managerial 
society.”” The alternatives of capitalism or socialism, of nationalism or 
internationalism, are displaced by a formula which absorbs a number of 
problems into the explanation of one phrase. Strangely enough, such ap- 
parently diverse structures as the New Deal, Russian communism, and 
naziism are taken to be phases on similar roads to this ultimate ending in 
“a managerial society.” 

In common with Spengler, the temper of Burnham’s diction embodies a 
pervasive cultural pessimism, and from Marx it borrows the Draconian 
inevitableness of iron necessity. With Lawrence Dennis, Burnham shares 
a technical admiration of the efficient machines now prowling out from 
Germany and irresistibly attracting half of Russia. 

The “managerial world current”’ is Burnham’s demiurge of history, for 
just as a rather petty species of executive manager in the Peloponnesian 
states became for Plato the World-builder, so Burnham Platonizes and 
imputes an irresistible movement toward power to the production expert 
and administrative executive. 

This philosophy of history is typically anchored, whether explicitly or 
not, in two different spheres: (i) in the changing class structure of the cor- 
porate capitalism of the twentieth century and (ii) in the shifting relation- 
ship between the executive and legislative branches of parliamentary 
governments and administrative growth of the former. Only by under- 
standing what has been happening in these two spheres can we locate 
Burnham’s views. The significance of the trends evidenced in these 
spheres must be assessed, and their import for the rise to power of various 
personnels and structures must be drawn. What do they mean for the 


* The Managerial Revolution: What Is Happening in the World (New York: John 
Day Co., Inc., 1941). 
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distribution of political power and the methods of holding it? How do 
they affect the chances of power of various strata and types of persons in 
modern societies? 

I 


There are several facts concerning the shift of class composition and 
function in twentieth-century capitalism upon which there is agreement. 
Occupationally, the most striking characteristic is the rise of the “new 
middle class.”’ Since the first great war of this century it has gained great 
social weight. It is composed of white-collar groups and of various pro- 
fessions; it makes up the bulk of clerical and technical staffs. It contains 
the salaried administrator and the expert civil servant, the trained man- 
ager and the private engineer. It is the chief repository of those skills 
necessary to run administrative and industrial machinery, and its mem- 
bers have assumed many of the functions requisite to a capitalist society. 

Recognizing the rise to economic and industrial functioning of this 
class, many writers have set forth lines of social action leading from it. 
It is precisely around the crucial facts concerning this new middle class 
that social interpretations have hovered, and in them are anchored dis- 
appointed socialist views and not a few prophecies and hopes. 

In taking cognizance of the new middle class, G. D. H. Cole stated in 
1937 that it has 
acted politically, as well as economically, as the faithful servant of large-scale 
capitalism. .... It has the power to organize and carry on industry itself, with- 
out the aid of the grande bourgeoisie, if it can insure the cooperation or the sub- 
servience of the proletariat, [and] if the proletariat could be reenforced by the 
adhesion of even a minority of the technicians, administrators, and professional 
men and women who form the active section of the new petite bourgeoisie, it 
could be strong enough .. . . to build socialism against the united hostility 
of the grande bourgeoisie and the more reactionary petite bourgeois groups. 


As over against Continental Socialists, English Socialists tend to discount 
the state with its armed forces. 

In The Engineers and the Price System Veblen set forth the industrial 
and economic situation out of which an association and group conscious- 
ness of technicians, presumably recruited from this middle class, might 
arise. For him the realities of the case lie within the range of industrial 
and technological fact. The modern technological system is indispensable 
to modern populations, and only the engineers can run it. In the techni- 
cal planning and execution of work, “The technicians necessarily take 
the initiative and exercise the necessary surveillance and direction.”’ Given 
the centralized and intricately connected technological system, ‘the 
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wholehearted cooperation of the technicians would be . . . . indispensable 
to any effectual movement of overturn.”’ They are essential for any suc- 
cessful line of revolutionary action. But Veblen does not detail the means 
by which an association of engineers might come about. He does not ex- 
amine political and class situations, and the differential chances of power- 
holding and power-grabbing do not come within his explicit purview. 
On this crucial point he is ambiguous by irony, and behind this guise he 
states that, although they are indispensable to any overthrow, the tech- 
nicians will not engage in such a line of action. In so far as workers are 
organized, it is in organizations “for bargaining, not production,” which 
are “of the vested interests.” Yet, in order tobe successful, the engi- 
neers’ revolution involves “inquiry and publicity” directed at “the under- 
lying population” and the working-out of a ‘“common understanding and 
a solidarity of sentiment between the technicians and the working force 
engaged in... . the greater underlying industries of the system.” 

There are those among the technocrats who, being less competent than 
Veblen, were also less cautious. For these the apocalyptic day of seized 
power follows quickly the night of economic and technical shifts in func- 
tion. 

In 1935 Alfred Bingham stated: “If... . the original Marxist concept 
of a class rising from functional supremacy to political supremacy be 
followed, it leads today to the conclusion that the technical and managerial 
middle classes are slated to be next in the sequence of ruling classes.” In 
assessing the chances at power of the new middle class, Cole seeks pro- 
grammatically to draw their weight into the big push of the workers. 
Veblen seeks to draw the workers’ support to the engineers among the 
new class. Bingham fears their support of fascism. But Burnham is not 
so cautious as all these. It is his thesis that the managers, who, although 
he does not say so, are drawn from the middle class, are increasingly the 
rulers of modern nations and that we are moving into a society over which 
they will be absolute lords. The heart of Burnham’s thesis and the chief 
assumption underlying it are contained in the 1935 quotation from Bing- 
ham. 

One error which pervades this interpretation of the chances at power 
of managerial elements of the new middle class is the assumption that 
the technical indispensability of certain functions in a social structure 
are taken ipso facto as a prospective claim for political power. This error 
is not confined to the view that technical managers and production engi- 
neers are going to usher in a society dominated by themselves; it also 

feeds the widespread notion that in modern Germany the middle class 
has attained power. If facts are brought to bear upon these points, they 
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will disclose the infeasibility of the basic assumption which underlies 
them. It is our view that such interpretations unduly short-cut the road 
from technical indispensability to a grab and hold of power. The short cut 
establishes too automatic an agreement between the social-economic order 
and political movements. 

It is only by confining the term ‘‘capitalism”’ to production for free 
markets, to a laissez faire economy under a parliamentary government, 
that Burnham is able to view imperialist Germany as noncapitalistic. 
However, there is a type of capitalism that produces for the state rather 
than for an open market. As a system such production has always been 
most profitable. Nineteenth-century capitalism may have preferred 
peaceful penetration, the open door, and economic pacifism. Imperialist 
capitalism of the twentieth century increasingly trades at the point of a 
gun, but it is no less capitalism. 

In evaluating the class situation in Germany, we must consider that 
the group of big industrialists and Junkers have not lost power. If occa- 
sional members are plucked out for individual discipline, it does not mean 
that asa stratum they have been deprived of power but merely that what 
Mr. Thyssen loses becomes Baron von Schroeder’s commission. Frequent- 
ly the inference is made that the governmental regulations of the German 
war economy, the political allocation of investment capital, raw materials, 
labor,and the subsidization of chances to export act to the detriment of the 
capitalist class. To some factions they do. In general, those suffer whose 
products and establishments are not considered vital for the war economy. 
The shift from a peacetime to a wartime economy affects this class as does 
any such crisis. Likewise, the political guidance of investment policies 
deprives many establishments of profits which under a free market would 
have been available for reinvestment. However, the funds which are 
losses to some capitalists are gains for other capitalists. In the political 
capitalism of Germany the state acts as a co-ordinating and transferring 
agency. The German army is big business, and to the extent that its 
acquisitions allow for the incorporation of other nations’ businesses, it 
pays in “plant expansions.”” Why should munition-makers such as Hen- 
schel and Krupp, and airplane manufacturers such as Junker and Messer- 
schmitt, feel thwarted by plant expansions because they are financed from 
funds that are larger than those that would have been available in an 
open market and which consist of taxes and governmentally compelled 
loans? The political control of the total economy secures an investment 
to the big capitalists and their subcontractors who are considered essential 
to the war economy. Mr. Funk is no less divorced from the capitalist 
group than was Mr. Schacht: the latter came out of a bank, while the 
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former emerged from the commercial pages of the Berlin Boersen-Zeitung. 
The war economy makes the estates of the Junkers as necessary and safe 
as under the Kaiser or the Social Democratic regime when they faced the 
blockade. There is no evidence that the traditional ruling class of big 
industrialists and Junkers in Germany fare worse economically under 
Hitler than they did under the Kaiser. The Junkers’ estates have been 
buttressed by a class of hereditarily entailed peasants. The National So- 
cialist party domesticates labor and the middle class for the owners better 
than did the Democratic Socialists. Control of prices works primarily for 
them and only secondarily for the peasant; as part of the consumers and 
as a labor reserve, the middle clas: nelps carry the load. 

The fact that numerous individuals of middle-class extraction have 
had opportunities and have risen in the social scale does not mean that 
“the middle class rose to power.”” On the contrary, the Nazi war economy 
has violated all material election promises to the middle class. The middle 
class was politically important in the ascent of the Nazi party to power, 
but it is a power which they do not share. ‘“Tax-Bolshevism”’ was not 
decimated; it was augmented. Wholesale distributions through co-opera- 
tives and department stores did not decline under Nazi control. At least 
half a million independent middle-class retailers closed down. And many 
independent enterprisers have become factory hands. In the light of such 
facts, it would be strange to assume that a class gets into power only to 
curtail its own opportunities and its own interests. Totalitarian regi- 
mentation has superseded Burgfrieden. 

Those individuals of middle-class extraction who have become officers 
in the army and Gestapo agents, by virtue of their party membership 
fill occupations which make them part of the state organization. From 
this state organization and not from their class extraction they derive 
such power as they have. In monarchial Germany many bureaucrats 
were recruited from among the petite bourgeoisie, but this did not mean 
that the imperial policy benefited the petite bourgeoisie. Nor does the fact 
that Hitler was a house-painter and Goebbels’ father a blacksmith bene- 
fit the house-painters and the blacksmiths. The question is: Where is the 
power? And the answer is: It is the structure of domination, which is the 
state with its monopoly of physical force, and fused within it the indus- 
trialists and their agrarian colleagues. Neither the proclamation nor the 
social extraction of the political actor is the deciding factor in the use of 
power. Deeds answer the question cui bono? Discrete opportunities for 
individual jobs is one thing; access to the positions controlling the big 
business of Europe is quite another. The ascent of certain members of the 
middle class is more than counterbalanced by the compulsory descent of 
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other members of this class, by the decline of their standard of living, and 
by the war losses of their youth. 

The role of the German lower middle class in the ascent to power of the 
Nazi party is well known; the meagerness of their political harvest should 
by now be equally evident. The rise of a few Nazi parvenus into industrial 
robber barons, booty capitalists of imperialist dimensions, is paid for dear- 
ly by the nonowners and by displaced owners. The spoils of the war and 
levies on Jewry, municipalities, political protectorates, and subjected na- 
tions accrue to the propertied class. It is a peculiarity of modern warfare, 
irrespective of nations and constitutions, that the middle class has nothing 
material to gain from it. Political capitalism as it now dominates Ger- 
many does not benefit middle-class businesses, nor does it lend power to 
the middle class. Such psychic income of patriotic glory as they receive 
may compensate for social and economic deterioration. It is, however, 
ersatz. 

This middle class contains the managerial professionals with whom 
Burnham is concerned: he speaks of their grasp of and high chance at 
further power. The crucial fact in Germany concerning these skilled 
personnels in their relation to power is that their very indispensability and 
scarcity value for a war economy insures their loss of income and per- 
sonal freedom, and provides a decade of overwork. The close supervision 
over them partakes of army discipline. Not power but subjugation to 
martial law is their lot. They are as enslaved as any wage-worker. That 
skill is at a premium does not in itself mean that the skilled have an op- 
portunity for positions entailing power decisions. They are as attached 
to plants as were serfs to feudal manors—unless their income exceeds 
12,000 Reichsmarks (about $4,000) a year. A slight minority of them 
have salaries above this figure. As experts they give advice, but they re- 
ceive orders. 

Occupational skill is not identical with class position. Some engineers 
are hired men; other engineers do the hiring. A consultant engineer may 
have his own office, work for his own account, and, economically speaking, 
be an independent enterpriser. Or an individual with the same type and 
amount of trained skill may be a production engineer with a fixed salary 
and fixed stages in his career within an organization. The possession of a 
skill may well mean quite heterogeneous interests, class positions, and 
political loyalties. In a democracy, apart from common technical knowl- 
edge, technicians may be found on all political sides of many social fences. 
The technical knowledge of managers and their relation to production is 
one thing; their class position, political loyalties, and their stake in the 
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current system is quite another. There is no intrinsic connection between 
the two. 

Those who control the experts are not the “political colleagues” of 
managers but their powerful masters. From a managerial standpoint they 
may be amateurs, but perhaps it is always the experts in power-grabbing 
and wielding who, although not specialists in handling implements of pro- 
duction or destruction, master whole nations and purge experts. 

Modern industry does require specifically trained staffs. But such oc- 
cupational roles will be filled irrespective of the type of political system 
in which this modern industry is situated. The chances at political power 
for those filling technically indispensable roles is not a function of their 
technical roles but of their class position and political affiliations, what- 
ever they may be. 

Precisely because of their specialization and knowledge the scientist 
and technician are among the most easily used and co-ordinated of groups 
in modern society. This is proved in the German experience. The very 
rigor of their training typically makes them the easy dupes of men wise 
in political ways. In the face of Burnham’s depiction of the sinister motives 
of dissatisfied managers and in defense of the trustworthiness, reliability, 
and loyalty of America’s technical managers to owners and to our so- 
ciety as it is now duly constituted, it is pertinent to recall the resolution 
passed by the representative American Engineering Council. Their stand 
on the technocracy question was well to the middle right, and they 
thought it “appropriate at this time to record its unqualified admiration 
of Herbert Hoover . . . . [who is] one of the world’s greatest leaders and 
benefactors of our time.” 

All factual reports of the organizations of American scientists and in- 
dustrial technicians disprove completely speculations about the singular 
class position and political stand of such groups. An American “Soviet” 
of technically trained persons would be as politically and socially conserv- 
ative as any businessmen’s service club. 

One prop which is used to support belief in the shift of the managers’ 
de facto control of industry to dominance in the political order is the fact 
of absentee ownership. Absentee ownership is one of the problems of 
modern industrial society which certain thinkers, among them Burnham, 
solve in favor of the absentee owner’s functioning agent. Where Marx had 
the coupon-clipping parasites expropriated by the exploited proletariat, 
Burnham has them expropriated by their junior partners and social col- 
leagues, the managers. The Marxist class struggle has shifted its stage 
from the barricades to the Social Club. The expropriation of capitalists 
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becomes automatic, intimate, and silent. Despite Mr. Krassin, an odd 
engineer whom Burnham cites, the Russian Revolution does not quite 
confirm this view. 

Burnham notes with satisfaction for his thesis that, while the absentee 
owners have been absent, their functioning managers have been gaining 
power. But what have the owners been doing while absent from their 
businesses? Veblen did not tell the whole tale in his depiction of the ac- 
tivities of the leisure class. Absentee owners have continuously devoted 
themselves to politics. Mr. Chamberlain did not lose power because he 
substituted a premiership for the management of his private steel cor- 
poration, and it is said that the contract for the Anderson bomb shelter, 
instead of a large-scale investment in underground shelters, in London 
was, among other reasons, not entirely irrelevant to the steel industry. 
If they are successful, the lords now taking over the guidance of the Brit- 
ish Empire’s destiny will not lessen the prestige and luster of their class. 

Tenants have not become owners because they have had disposition 
over houses and farms and estates; they have not, during the last three 
hundred years, automatically dethroned the absentee owning British aris- 
tocracy. Nor will the production engineers and administrative experts 
displace the economic royalists whose confidence they now enjoy. 

Burnham’s definition of private property significantly omits one as- 
pect of “disposition over goods”: the disposition to the next generation. 
It is pertinent that the sons of the managers do not inherit the managed 
property but rather the relatives of the absentee owners. It is not usual 
for managers to sell out the plants which they manage. Socialism begins 
where a legal order does not provide for succession of property holdings 
in terms of blood relationship nor for private transfers of property. 
Hence, in this respect, naziism stands quite remote from communism. In 
Germany, as far as shifts in property holding are concerned, what has 
occurred makes for the happiness of owners and their heirs. Only in so 
far as they may become owners will the managers share in such happiness. 
It is by overlooking the problem of inheritance of property that naziism 
and communism appear as two phases of the same movement. Those who 
hate the Nazi but fear Russian communism know why. 

In treating Russian communism and German naziism as basically sim- 
ilar trends, Burnham confounds the regulatory power of the state with 
ownership. The ideal model of thought of economic theory may for cer- 
tain purposes disregard the regulatory power of the state, but in reality 
there has never been economic conduct which has not been subject to 
political and legal regulations. Every tariff and industrial code, even if 
totalitarian, distributes differential opportunities among economic agents, 
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and those who regulate do not thereby own. There isin Russia no private 
ownership of the means of production. Nobody owns them. Burnham’s 
assumption that someone must, even if it be managers, because someone 
“controls” them, is a lag from capitalist ways of thinking. His definition 
of property as actual disposition means an eternalization of notions of 
private property. No commander of a battleship owns it or transfers it 
at will. Nor do the heiresses to industrial properties in the United States, 
Germany, and England lose ownership of machines and offices which 
their late fathers’ production engineers and executives efficiently and 
faithfully run for them. The belief in private and hereditary property, 
and the maintenance of a society stratified in terms of property, is not a 
technical or a ‘‘managerial’’ problem. It is quite evidently a political 
and legal problem. And it is precisely in the sphere of politics that man- 
agers do not significantly differ from owners in their beliefs and loyalties. 
Mr. Krassin and Friedrich Engels became communists not because they 
were engineers and manufacturers but despite it. 

So far we have considered managers as the members of the new middle 
class who are technically and industrially ‘concerned directly in produc- 
tion.””’ Burnham, however, does not restrict the term ‘‘manager’’ to such 
production and industrial functions. For him, it apparently includes a 
type of governmental bureaucrat. This duality of meaning, which per- 
vades his argument, enables him to lend to its cogency in various contexts 
by making references to powerful groups in each ot these contexts. Either 
by violating the principle of identity or by taking the term “manager” 
as an emblematic slogan to mean those in power, Burnham exploits the 
facts concerning the growth of bureaucratic structures for his own thesis. 
Sometimes the “‘managers”’ are the ‘European managerial politician” and 
frequently they are referred to as “managers, in and out of government, 
along with their bureaucratic and military colleagues,” and “the bureau- 
crats (for which we may read ‘managers’).”’ Yet later it is not “the bu- 
reaucracy but the managing group which is becoming the ruling class.” 
Again, when discussing those who attain power in the United States, 
Burnham says, “The bureaucrats in charge of popular mass organiza- 
tions .... take their places among the managers.” He means the C.I.O. 
“Who are the managers?” is a real question for those who wish to under- 
stand Burnham’s argument. They seem to be, as we have said, those in 
power in whatever context Burnham discusses. They have one trait in 
common: all the groups mentioned as managers are more or less associ- 
ated with personnels holding offices in bureaucracies. Thus, much of the 
cogency that Burnham’s thesis has is due to the simple fact that the form 
of organization all over the world is, perhaps increasingly, bureaucratic. 
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But the ends for which these structures will be used, who will be at their 
tops, how they might be overthrown, and what movements will grow up 
into such structures—these are not considered; they are swallowed in the 
consideration of the form of organization, the demiurge of history, the 
“managerial world current.” 

II 

Since the late 1920’s it has been often observed that the executive 
branch of parliamentary government has been assuming more weight 
and functions at the expense of the legislative organs. Wars implement 
this shift. The legislature may be reduced to an interrogative, occasion- 
ally criticizing, and, after executive successes, applauding function. All 
modern states are bureaucratic. But bureaucracies do not operate with- 
out definite social settings. 

There are several views of the power relations of a growing bureauc- 
racy. Hegel and his followers, down to Sombart and Burnham, hold that 
a bureaucracy becomes an autonomous structure with ultimate and su- 
preme power over all classes. Others have not emphasized so much the 
technical aspect of the machinery of power but its direction and ends. 
The question cui bono? and the question of recruitment of those who dom- 
inate in the power decisions of a bureaucracy lead to questions which 
cannot be answered by confining one’s self to the consideration of the 
formal pattern of modern states, whether they be czarist, monarchial, 
democratic, or totalitarian. It opens the question as to the power rela- 
tions of the bureaucracy to various classes. 

If classes are ultimately defined according to their relations to the 
means of production, or in terms or property, a bureaucracy is certainly 
not a class. Typically, the official of a bureaucracy is not allowed to be- 
come an economic enterpriser. In so far Hegel is correct; they remain re- 
moved from specific economic interests. But if, as in the political capital- 
ism of modern Germany, a ruling group uses political power for building 
up private economic power, for acquiring industrial properties (Goring, 
for example), it is probable that for once Marx may be correct in calling 
the state the executive committee of the ruling class. In parliamentary 
systems the group of owners may find its representation in the ruling 
party. In Germany the amassing of fortunes by Nazi chieftains does not 
curb but rather consolidates the power of the owning group. A new com- 
position for an owning group does not destroy it. The robber barons fuse 
with the older industrialists by sharing their wealth, their interests, and 
their worries. In some contexts he who hesitates and does not grab is 
himself an object to be grabbed. Adventurous imperialism under Nazi 
aegis has no use for the individual brilliance of a Cecil Rhodes; they or- 
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ganize a disciplined advance comparable only to the older corporate ad- 
ventures of such companies as the East Indian, but in a world already 
grabbed they must be even better armed, and they must mobilize an en- 
tire nation for their advance. 

For Burnham, the import of the growth of executive bureaucracies is 
the ousting of the capitalist owners. But there is no evidence for this. It 
is true that in America the corporations have been anti-Roosevelt and 
that the tension between the owners and the New Deal is due to the in- 
creasing of the regulatory power of the state. But this state control has 
by no means aimed at dislocating ownership. It has, in fact, been security 
against such dislocation. The New Deal has protected the perpetuation 
of the system of ownership against the dangers which seem to be inherent 
in it. It is not property which has been “‘managed,” but the defaults of 
the property system. And in this respect, naturally, the corporate owners 
have not resented governmental expansion. They have resented that pro- 
tection has been extended to small owners, farmers and bank depositors, 
and to nonowning groups, as trade-unions and the unemployed. The cor- 
porate owners have sought to restrict the scope of such protection or 
“welfare regulation” by the government. The objection is that Roosevelt 
has ‘‘unduly’”’ extended such control to the defaults of the system as it 
touches propertyless sectors of the population. 

What is the role and relation to power decisions of the expert in gov- 
ernment? Experts do not make decisions but influence them, and, fortu- 
nately for the wielders of power, by virtue of their specialization they are 
likely to draw different conclusions from the same observations. The 
turnover of experts within structures of power, military, industrial, and 
governmental, does not conduce to their steady influence upon ultimate 
decisions. Witness the army purges and the shuffling of “the self-confident, 
young men” of the New Deal. It is not irrelevant to contrast the insecu- 
rity of tenure of the expert with the legally guaranteed inheritance of pri- 
vate owners. In totalitarian regimes the personal insecurity of experts 
increases proportionately to the influence of their advice. In democracies 
experts may retire and grumble; in totalitarianism they are liquidated. 

But is it true that the state bureaucracies that have grown up are tend- 
ing to become the repository of power decisions? If not, for what class or 
social sector are they the instruments? 

Harold Laski has pointed out that the assumptions of the British civil 
servant are ‘“‘the same as those of the men who own the instruments of 
production.” The general strike of 1926 showed that British bureaucrats 
will stand socially and politically with the ruling class. Neither their al- 
leged neutrality nor their independence from the class in power has ever 
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been tested by their having to administer policies counter to the loyalties 
of their class. 

It is true that the larger a bureaucracy becomes, the more restricted its 
head becomes in giving orders. The means built up restrict the ends for 
which they can be used. But the top knocks off the “managers” before 
they get to be the depository of decisional power. The purges in Germany 
serve the owners, certainly not the ‘‘managers.”’ In Russia the centraliza- 
tion of bureaucratic agencies involved the purging of any sector of it 
which was gaining too much weight and threatening the absolutism of 
Stalin and his ruling circle. The history of brain-trusters does not be- 
speak the power of the ‘‘managers” in the New Deal. 


III 


The task of understanding what is happening in the world today in- 
volves a comprehension of such basic issues as the retention or abolition 
of private property, the structure of classes, possible political and social 
movements, and of war. For it is from such matters and not in the all- 
pervasive drift to some general form of organization that one may obtain 
a view which implements an intelligent and prepared expectation. To 
swallow such crucial items and possibilities into a form of organization is 
to be engulfed within the demiurge of history. The questions of events 
that require answering and which may well be weighty determinants of the 
course of history are not merely incidental to some unilinear tendency 
toward great organizations. They may well constitute the pivots of his- 
tory; they may be points around which managed structures swing in new 
and unforeseen directions. 

Nothing has been more surprising during recent decades than the dis- 
ruption of large-scale bureaucratic regimes and the quick dissolution of 
armies. And nothing is more astounding than the speed with which new 
and rival social machineries may be built up. The czarist police and the 
Communist G.P.U. may be equally harsh and brutal in their techniques 
of persecution; but this formal sameness should not obscure the fact that 
they are directed against different strata. Nothing is known of wholesale 
purges of production executives and army officers under czarism which 
would be comparable to the Communist purges of the middle 1930’s. It is 
such facts as these which make fruitless a lumping of all executive agen- 
cies under one rubric ‘‘the managers.” 

We must not only consider the formal structures of history; we must 
also consider the various uses which are made of them. For the class 
pivots of such use are also a part of history—and an important part. 
Marx believed that state bureaucracies would remain fairly stable 
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throughout bourgeois revolutionary shifts in power at the top, and Max 
Weber generalized this view for all revolutions. But this does not seem to 
be true of twentieth-century bureaucracies. Their very size and complex- 
ity make it possible for small alert groups with political loyalties to other 
machines to become ‘“‘cells” in them and crucially to snarl and entangle 
their functioning. Little cells may be formed in bureaucracies which ex- 
ternally carry on their proper work but take commands from political 
groups on the outside. Such activities do not contribute to continuous 
bureaucratization. 

It is not convincing that a book subtitled ‘What Is Happening in the 
World” should be without an explanation of the drive to war. Wars seem 
to Burnham “natural to society”; they only further the drift toward a 
form of organization. In seeing capitalism’s displacement by a managerial 
society, Burnham obviates an explanation of war. He vindicates naziism 
because it succeeded in eliminating unemployment. He has, however, to 
expand the concept of employment far beyond economic functions. The 
endowment of unemployed masses not with relief but with barracks and 
weapons may constitute a “solution,” may lead out of unemployment 
crises, but it is no new precept to solve economic crises by plunging into 
imperialist warfare. The Nazi drive to war is not nihilism, but imperial- 
ism, an old phenomenon in a streamlined form. Factors which are not a 
part of the hypothetical managerial society but are intrinsic to the struc- 
ture and power grouping of the real world are needed to explain war. Of 
particular importance today is the political bolstering and implementa- 
tion of capitalist crises. “Germany,” says Hitler, ‘‘must export or die.” 
In shrinking world-markets German capitalism can conquer outlets for 
commodities and capital and raw materials only by violence. It is no 
longer possible by peaceful trade. Lebensraum for Central European capi- 
talism means raw materials and chances to export. Socialism in one coun- 
try may be possible; National Socialism is not. 

Burnham suffers from too much Marx: for economic determinism, 
control over the implements of production is the only route to power. 
But as E. A. Ross stated during the first World War such a view needs to 
be rounded out with a doctrine of martial determinism. Among wars there 
are revolutionary wars which may be capitalized and guided by self- 
elected élites but not always. No manager pushes a button to be immedi- 
ately and efficiently equipped with a spontaneous mass-grasp at power. 
To overlook the stress of war on loyalty and morale and to count for 
naught the deprivations of masses may be helpful contributions to the 
cogency of a unilinear and formal construction of history, but it does not 
make for a readiness to expect the unexpected. To be grounded in his- 
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tory is to expect of the future that which does not follow mechanically 
but flows from large decisions not yet made. The belief in the stability 
of German totalitarianism and of the self-split and doom of the Soviet 
Union is a prognosis of Burnham’s which does not become less a wishful 
thought by his dressing it in admiration of the technically efficient. The 
loyalties of potential revolutionary strata are not wholly determined by 
who has the best parachutes: workers are not necessarily loyal because 
their employers have shiny machines; soldiers are not necessarily loyal 
because their weapons are the latest. 

On the other hand, Dr. Goebbels has correctly remarked that revolu- 
tionary organizations and their animi do not disappear while under- 
ground. They become dangerous in so far as they succeed by cell tech- 
niques in winning the loyalties of men within the bureaucratic structures. 
In France the army was defeated but the generals remained. The very 
extension of these bureaucratic structures brings with it the extension of 
chaos should they fall during their supreme test which is defeat in war. 
It is during such crises that not the specialist managers but revolutionary 
leaders may. take over. The Russian and the German revolutions of 1917 
and 1918 started in their navies, not with but against officers. We are 
not so convinced of the stability and finality of naziism in Europe. Amer- 
ican rearmament may solve the problem of unemployment, and warfare 
is no Nazi patent. The military breakdown and the eventual breakdown 
of the Nazi war machine may well release forces which may be primarily 
apt in engineering revolutions and later in managing staffs of engineers. 
Their goal will not be to curb masses but to mobilize them. A prognosis 
of what is happening in the world today which reduces masses to the mere 
object of the mythologizing of engineers may well be surprised at the po- 
tentialities of the possible opponents of the present managers. If the 
present ruling owners fall, so may their managers. 

Burnham’s theory of historical change does not take adequately into 
account the de facto functioning of class structures. For him the constitu- 
ents of society are masses and élites. History is now a struggle between 
managers and weak, because functionally “‘superfluous,” capitalists; later 
it will be between different managers who will curb the masses with 
myths. In order to become dominant, all the managers must do is control 
the functional economy, really run the productive apparatus, silently 
knock over the remaining capitalists and curb the masses. That is all 
they have to do! 

Modern revolutions are not watched by masses as they occur within 
the palace of élites. Revolutions are less dependent upon managerial per- 
sonnels and their myths than upon those who bring to focus and legiti- 
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mate the revolutionary activity of struggling classes. The Russian revo- 
lutionaries may have been slight in number, but the peasants who wanted 
the land were many, and it is they who make revolutionary leaders suc- 
cessful. The French Revolution was not dissimilar. In Central Europe 
in 1918 the urban proletariat was the class that pushed the socialist 
leaders into power. In modern history always behind the élites and parties 
there are revolutionary masses. Without such masses, parties may shout 
revolution, but (no matter how expert they may be) they cannot make it. 

So far such revolutionary masses, landless peasants, striking workers, 
and defeated armies have ousted owners and their managers. The pro- 
ductive process is not always and necessarily continuous and ongoing but 
may well exhibit major breakdowns and discontinuities; from the stand- 
point of the technologist, it seems to be the dilettantes and amateurs who, 
coming into power, build up a new staff of expert managers. Such radical 
shifts in the distribution of power and in the composition of personnels 
are not illuminated by being covered with the all-over phrase, ‘‘the man- 
agerial revolution.” 
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DEMOCRACY AND LANGUAGE 


HENRY N. WIEMAN 


NE of the chief requirements of democracy is the interpretation 
to one another of the diverse perspectives of individuals and 
groups. Particularly is it required that the vital interests of all 

sorts of people be communicated to those in power. If this is to be effec- 
tive, communication must be far more than merely stating the facts. It 
must be an impelling, mutually transforming interchange which initiates 
a remaking of the social and physical conditions to meet the needs of all 
concerned. This requires a language which is effective in shaping the 
minds of those who use it. This is not merely a matter of freedom of 
speech, press, assemblage, and worship. Such freedom may only magnify 
confusion and mutual frustration if the language of expression is not 
effective in transmitting the real valuings of one group or class to the 
others involved. 

The nature of a language competent to do this is what we want to an- 
alyze. It must not only be accurately designative. This one aspect of 
language has been emphasized in recent discussions under the influence 
of science. But it alone is not sufficient to maintain human living. The 
semantical and syntactical dimensions combined are not sufficient for any 
tolerable human existence, not to mention democracy. The claim here 
defended is that language must be fully developed and expressive in at 
least six different ways to uphold human living at a level which any of us 
would accept. We shall call these six the functions of language." 

1. Language is designative. It sets up an order of distinctions and 
connections whereby a process of nature is mapped into a system of 
events so related to one another that when some of them are happening 
one can have some awareness of the character and interrelations of all the 
others. We suggest that a concept or designatum is a set of such distinc- 
tions and connections, determined first of all by the nature of the organism 
and its reactions relative to the environment, and further developed and 
refined by the way signs are used and by the system of signs as organized 
by customary practice and technical research. A concept or designatum 
is not a sentence or any reaction of the organism, although it is always de- 

t This sixfold analysis of language is an attempt to carry further the threefold analy- 
sis of Professor Charles Morris. 
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termined by the nature and habits of the organism, which again is de- 
termined by the nature of the environment. But the concept itself is any 
set of distinctions and connections. Such distinctions and connections 
may not apply to anything in existence. In that case they are conceivable 
possibilities only. 

2. Language is adumbrative. The complexity of the physiological 
organism is so great that we always react to more than we can clearly 
designate. We ordinarily use language to designate only as much of the 
situation as is required to direct this complexity of response to that 
complexity of the object which engages the organism. This complexity 
of the object is always much more than the meager set of distinctions 
and connections which are designated. These distinctions and con- 
nections are imbedded in a matrix which is, of course, almost infinitely 
less than the universe. Experimental operations can determine the limits 
of that contextual situation wherein a change makes a difference to be- 
havior. When and where a change makes no difference, we are dealing 
with materials which are outside the adumbrated situation. However, 
language awakens response to something which is much more than what is 
designated. Consequently we have a vague fringe of awareness of this 
something more. This vague fringe is so habitual that we do not generally 
take note of it or remember it. But it is, probably, always there. 

Illustrations of adumbration may help to clarify what is meant. When 
I read a complex and profound book for the first time, I get certain ideas 
which I can designate. But Iam keenly conscious that there is much more 
to be gotten. A second and third reading demonstrate the truth of this 
adumbration. When I meet an interesting person for the first time, I get 
ideas about him which are more or less clear. But I may also be convinced 
that this person has many interests and appreciations which are yet to be 
explored. Further association with him shows that this adumbration was 
true. 

This adumbrative function of language belongs, we believe, very dis- 
tinctly to what Professor Charles W. Morris calls ‘‘the referential dimen- 
sion of language.” It is not expressive and it is not motivative. To be 
sure, as Morris himself says, all reference carries with it expressive and 
motivating dimensions. Consequently adumbrative reference does so 
likewise. Perhaps in most cases the adumbrated context is more motivat- 
ing and awakens more expressive behavior than what is designated. But 
the adumbrated part of the environmental situation pertains to the object. 
It is not a part of the feeling and impulse of the organism, although it 
awakens such feeling and impulse. 

3. Language is fanciful. This also belongs to the referential dimen- 
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sion. Thus we would divide Morris’ referential dimension into three 
kinds which are rather clearly distinguishable from one another. Ran- 
dom referors accidentally associated with designative language direct 
attention not to the context and matrix of the designatum, which is 
the adumbrated referent, but to other matters which are quite irrele- 
vant to the designatum. This fanciful function of language might be 
called designative except for the fact that it does not conform to the rules 
of logic and syntax. For example, when you refer to the President of the 
United States my attention is not only directed to that object but along 
with it there comes to my mind a cherry tree which I planted in the back 
yard a year ago. These fanciful referors arise from accidental psycho- 
logical associations. 

4. Language is syntactical. There is a certain order or structure ac- 
cording to which the signs of a language must be combined in order to 
make sense. The scope and power of a language to designate, to adum- 
brate, and to awaken an intuitive awareness of the qualities pertaining to 
the fulness of all that is represented depend upon the ways in which the 
signs are combined quite as much as upon the diversity of signs that are 
available. The syntactical structure of a language adapted to fulfil these 
functions can be indefinitely improved. Literary artists are creative in 
this field. 

5. Language is activative. Since democracy rests upon persuasion 
leading to action, it is obviously important that a language be fully ac- 
tivative. This function may be diminished or magnified according to the 
way in which language is used and the associations formed in learning it. 
This activative function, however, should be kept in close and proper cor- 
relation with the designative, adumbrative, and intuitive. Democracy 
has been said to be ruled by talk. But so also is a dictatorship. The dif- 
ference is that in a dictatorship the activative function of language as used 
by the dictator loses connection with its true designative and adumbra- 
tive functions. It moves the people to action without informing them of 
the realities involved in their action. This is the difference between per- 
nicious propaganda and that kind of propaganda which is necessarily 
involved in all social control. 

6. Language is intuitive. The distinctions and connections set up by 
language not only serve to designate events and possibilities remote and 
complex; they also serve to distinguish and connect feelings, images, and 
sense data so that these will not cancel out or fall into a jumble when 
simultaneously experienced. This distinguishing and connecting of a 
great diversity of qualities in the form of a single intuition we see most 
plainly in literary art. On the other hand, technical scientific language 
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usually has very little of it. In a highly sophisticated civilization like ours 
there is always the danger that language will be divided into two ways of 
living. One way will be artistic—rich in quality but lacking in scope and 
accuracy of designation. The other way will have efficacy in activation 
and scientific technology but will be lacking in intuitive awareness of the 
feelings, sense, and imagery which people undergo. This division of life 
into two mutually exclusive ways is disastrous for democracy. 

The intuitive function of language has been unduly neglected, yet 
nothing is more important for human living than this. As C. H. Cooley, 
Plant, and others have shown, we become human and continue human 
only as we apprehend something of the feeling, sense, and imagery of 
those about us in their dealing with the situations which involve us to- 
gether. It is this intuitive function of language which enables us to com- 
municate to one another the qualities which we experience. Of course 
there is no bodily transmission of qualities from one to another. Qualities 
are ineffably and immediately experienced by each. But the structure or 
form of interconnection between them, the Gestalt or order by which feel- 
ings, imagery, and sense are distinguished and contrasted, seems to be 
communicable by the sort of language used in the intimate group, in any 
group of primitive people, and in certain kinds of literature. We call this 
the structure of intuition. It enables the participants to experience in a 
single intuition a great complexity of feelings, sense data, and imagery. 
Also, these qualities of immediate experience can thereby be so distin- 
guished and connected as to fall into vivifying contrasts. Thus the quali- 
ties of experience may be enormously enriched and greatly vivified. 

The intuitive function of language is to develop a structure for the 
qualities of immediate experience. This involves two things. It multi- 
plies and diversifies the qualities which can be experienced in a single in- 
tuition, and it greatly magnifies the meaning which these qualities can 
bear. In a word, it gives us qualitative meaning, which is to say, abun- 
dance of quality with magnified scope of meaning, and meaning with 
magnified abundance of quality. Qualitative meaning is identical with 
value. It is what gives richness of imagery, sense, feeling, and meaning to 
any culture. All the great values for which a people live are qualitative 
meanings. 

This intuitive function of language we see most clearly in literary art. 
However, it is just as common and perhaps even more effective in the 
communications of the intimate group. The same is true of the language 
of any highly developed culture where a single homogeneous people have 
lived together for a long time, as in Japan and England. Any people in- 
heriting a single, unifying, all-dominant, and ancient tradition will have 
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a language which takes on this intuitive function of qualitative meaning 
with peculiar potency. 

In a highly technical civilization like ours, where no single, dominant, 
coherent, and all-inclusive tradition holds sway, there is always danger 
that language will fall apart into mutually exclusive kinds. This separa- 
tion of language into sublanguages, each fitted to its own function and 
each creative of its own exclusive way of living, is disastrous to democ- 
racy. It makes impossible that communication of the whole body of 
interests from group to group whereby the people as a whole can shape 
the order of life by which they live. Unless they can communicate to one 
another or develop by interchange a system of qualitative meaning ex- 
pressing the values for which they live, they cannot work together to es- 
tablish the rules and regulations of their common life. 

If our analysis has been correct, a democracy requires a language hav- 
ing a sixfold effectiveness. It must be designative, adumbrative, fanciful, 
syntactical, activative, and intuitive. All these are indispensable, but 
perhaps they culminate in the intuitive use of language which develops 
distinctions and connections among the qualities of immediate experience 
so that these can carry the heaviest load of meaning combined with the 
richest content of imagery, sense, and feeling. 

A language effective in the six ways here described might communicate 
the valuings originating with the individual or subordinate group so that 
these can feed into the valuings which control the rulers of society. Other- 
wise stated, democracy requires a language-of-the-people which can 
achieve and continuously recover a generalized perspective. This per- 
spective must include all the different interests of life as far as possible and 
must be continuously created by compounding the perspectives of in- 
dividuals and groups into one common perspective held by all, as far as 
that can be approximated. An effective system of signs is the only way of 
doing this. 

The continuous development and conservation of a language capable 
of communicating the interests of each to all in this manner is the prime 
responsibility of all who would uphold and enrich any culture. With the 
acceleration of social change reaching the tempo of revolution, such a 
language becomes increasingly important to save us from social confusion 
and mutual frustration. 

Democracy is not achieved by popular vote, or by freedom of private 
business enterprise, or by giving jobs to everyone, or by distributing to all 
a fair share of the proceeds of industry, or by any kind of social mecha- 
nism. Any of these may be indispensable at times, but not any or all of 
them is sufficient. The people achieve sovereignty—when and if they 
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achieve it at all—through expressing themselves in a language which con- 
tinuously re-creates the minds and interests of all in such a way that 
(generally speaking) individuals and groups will not want to seek goals 
destructive to another group. A people which shapes its accepted order 
of life by such an interchange and mutual creativity of self-expression 
will be a democracy. A democracy is a community that is governed by 
leaders who are ruled by the values which the people express. If the 
people cannot communicate their values with that fulness and efficacy by 
which their interests can become the ends sought and conserved by the 
government, we cannot have a democracy. Our contention is that such 
communication requires a language potent in the six ways noted. 
Language is democracy when language carries the full load of a people’s 
most cherished meanings from each to all and back again from all to each. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





WESTERMARCKIAN RELATIVITY 


WILLIAM CURTIS SWABEY 


N HIS Concept of Morals Professor Stace conducts a vigorous attack 
on ethical relativism, in the course of which he mentions, without 
discussing in any detailed way, Edward Westermarck’s Ethical Rela- 

tivity. Whatever difficulties there may be in Westermarck’s denial of 
objective moral truth, it seems clear to the present writer that there is a 
considerable element of validity in what we may call ‘the emotional the- 
ory of moral judgment.’’ This is, in general, the theory that the use of 
all such “‘ethical predicates” as right, wrong, noble, base, wicked, honor- 
able, etc., is connected with the expression of certain specific ‘‘moral 
emotions,” namely, approval and disapproval. These are the feelings of 
a real or imaginary spectator viewing actions in their respective contexts; 
it may be that the spectator is the agent himself. Morally good actions 
awaken in the mind of a disinterested spectator a certain glow of approval; 
morally bad actions are those which awaken indignation. In one sense 
right actions are those merely not disapproved; men, again, have rights 
in the sense that there are certain things which it would be wrong to pre- 
vent them from doing, etc. It is not necessary to reproduce here Wester- 
marck’s admirable system of definitions; we may sum it up in the simple 


equations: 
The morally good=the approved; 


The morally bad =the disapproved. 


These definitions leave the question as to who the judge is wholly un- 
answered. The judge or spectator is indeterminate, a mere x. What is 
right for one spectator is wrong for another. Who is the judge? No mat- 
ter, since every man must in the end judge for himself. Each necessarily 
identifies the expressions of his own feelings with parts of a code of ab- 
solute truth; each regards the pronouncements of his own heart, saying, 
“This is right,” ‘This is wrong,’’ as the decrees of God. 

Now to Professor Stace this seems a very shocking situation and one 
which, if generally acknowledged, can bring about only the downfall of 
society. In substance the charges which Stace brings against relativism 
run as follows: 

1. “Ethical relativity can only end in destroying the conception of morality 
altogether, in undermining its practical efficacy, in rendering meaningless many 


«W. T. Stace, The Concept of Morals (New York: Macmillan Co., 1937). 
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almost universally accepted truths about human affairs, in robbing human 
beings of any incentive to strive for a better world, in taking the life-blood out 
of every ideal and every aspiration which has ever ennobled the life of man.’’ 
The objection, then, is that ethical relativism simply cancels the idea of morality 
altogether. 

2. Ethical relativity renders meaningless all attempts to compare the stand- 
ards of various communities with one another in respect of their moral worth.3 

3. The whole notion of moral progress becomes a delusion under this assump- 
tion. Better can only mean “more like us.’’4 

4. We find that the larger groups have smaller groups within them, each of 
which has its own standards. How can it be just to judge, let us say, a gangster 
by the standards accepted by the community as a whole and not merely those 
of his own gang? In the end, “all moral valuation thus vanishes. There is 
nothing to prevent each man from being a rule unto himself. The result will 
be moral chaos and the collapse of all effective standards.”’> We should have to 
prove that two individuals have the same standards before we could compare 
them. In the end we can only judge each individual by his own moral standards. 


Westermarck had said that ethical subjectivism “instead of being a 
danger is more likely to be an advantage to morality. Could it be brought 
home to people that there is no absolute standard in morality, they would 
perhaps be on the one hand more tolerant and on the other hand more 
critical in their judgments.’® To this, Professor Stace replies as follows: 


Certainly, if we believe that any one moral standard is as good as any other, 
we are likely to be more tolerant. We shall tolerate widow-burning, human 
sacrifice, cannibalism, slavery, the infliction of physical torture or any other 
of the thousand and one abominations which are, or have been, from time to 
time, approved by one moral code or another.’ 


Now there should be no doubt that ethical judgment, in some sense, 
claims universal validity. This results from the fact that moral judg- 
ments, being in the form of logical assertions, are subject to the laws of 
logic. If I believe that widow-burning is an abomination, I can by no 
means tolerate the contradictory opinion. The contrary attitude must 
appear as blindness or perversity. Even if it is true that moral judgments 
are expressions of emotions, yet these emotions are real and intense and 
essentially intolerant on important matters. We can by no means adopt 
an attitude of indifference toward what appear to us to be atrocities and 
brutalities. And if we postulate—as, in fact, we must, for practical pur- 
poses—an objective moral truth, we can speak meaningfully of differences 
of worth between diverse cultures as well as of moral progress. In all 


2 Tbid., p. 45. 4 Ibid., p. 48. 6 Ethical Relativity, p. 59. 
3 Ibid., p. 46. 5 Ibid., p. 53. 7 Op. cit., p. 58. 
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this there is no more egotism or vanity than there is in any case in which 
we dare to judge for ourselves about a matter of fact or of logic. 

Furthermore, it is not likely that any civilized person, on adopting the 
emotional theory, will throw away his old feelings and become tolerant 
toward widow-burning, cannibalism, slavery, the infliction of physical 
torture, or any other phase of savagery. Or, if men are so unfixed in their 
emotions, the remedy cannot be in the adoption of the philosophical the- 
ory of objective moral truth but must be practical, such as the setting-up 
of a strong government or of an authoritative religion. As if in anticipa- 
tion of Professor Stace’s attack, Westermarck, on the page preceding that 
which Stace quotes, questions whether his theory is really a danger to 
morality. His theory, he says, 
cannot be depreciated by the same inference as was drawn from the teachings 
of the ancient Sophists, namely, that if that which appears to each man as 
right or good stands for that which is right or good, then everybody has the 
natural right to follow his caprice and inclinations and to hinder him doing so 
is an infringement on his rights. My moral judgments spring from my own moral 
consciousness; they judge of the conduct of other men, not from their point of 
view but from mine, not in accordance with their feelings and opinions about 
right and wrong, but according to my own. And these are not arbitrary. We 
approve and disapprove because we cannot do otherwise; our moral con- 
sciousness belongs to our mental constitution, which we cannot change as we 
please.*® 
We may perhaps interpret this as meaning that we judge of the actions 
of others by asking whether it would be right for us to do certain things 
if we were in their place; the answer to this question gives us what each 
of us regards as absolute right and wrong. At the same time we cannot 
help acknowledging a certain moral goodness in those who follow their 
moral judgments even when their judgments contradict our own. 

It is to be noted that the difficulty of having to judge each man by his 
own standards arises on the theory of “‘absolute’’ moral truth very much 
in the same way that it does in the system of ethical relativism. If there 
is a set of absolute moral truths or code of ‘eternal and immutable moral- 
ity,” a problem arises with regard to those individuals who are ignorant 
of these moral truths. It would seem quite unfair to blame an individual 
for doing “‘ what he thinks right” even though he may thereby be commit- 
ting a crime. Even though we are absolutists of the deepest die, we must 
distinguish between subjective and objective right, unavoidably using our 
own judgment as revealing objective right. One may cite in this connec- 
tion a statement from Richard Price’s Review of the Principal Questions 
in Morals (1758), which shows the way in which the most decisive ethical 


8 Op. cit., pp. 58-59. 
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objectivism recognizes that there is a sense in which a man must be judged 
by his own standards. 

Abstract virtue is, most properly, a quality of the external action or event. 
It denotes what an action is, considered independently of the sense of the agent; 
or what, in itself and absolutely, it is right such an agent, in such circumstances, 
should do; and what, if he judged truly, he would judge that he ought to do. 
Practical virtue, on the contrary, has a necessary relation to and dependence 
upon the opinion of the agent, concerning his actions Moral agents are 
liable to mistake the circumstances they are in, and consequently to form 
erroneous judgments concerning their own obligations But when they 
are, in any manner mistaken, it is not to be imagined, that there is nothing 
remains obligatory; for there is a sense in which it may be said that what any 
being, in the sincerity of his heart, thinks he ought to do, he indeed ought to do 
and would be justly blamable if he omitted to do, though contradictory to what, 
in the former sense, is his duty.9 


The point to be noted is that the problem as to whether a man is to be 
judged by his own standards is quite distinct from the problems either of 
absolutism versus relativism or of rationalism versus emotionalism. Mor- 
alists of every school must face the distinction between objective and sub- 
jective right. An anarchist assassinating a president is undoubtedly doing 
a wrongful action, as most of us see it—an action which it is our duty to 
prevent him from doing if we possibly can. Such actions are wrong, and 
yet they do not involve the moral badness of the man who does them, 
however difficult it may be to realize this truth. The anarchist’s action 
regarded as sacrificing his own life for the sake of an ideal is of a sort to 
awaken our emotional applause and to appear noble or heroic when we 
view it in its isolated character. There is a sense, then, on any theory, in 
which a man can be judged only by his own standards, since for him it 
would be wrong to obey any others. This sort of judgment is not that 
given by the magistrate, whose duty it is to enforce socially accepted 
standards and to bring heterodox consciences into line, if necessary, by 
force. 

Westermarck is quoted by Stace as saying that ethical subjectivism 
would make men more tolerant, a statement which Stace interprets in a 
bad sense. But Westermack goes on to explain his assertion in a way 
which makes it clear that he, at least, thought that in certain ways ethical 
subjectivism would make us more strict: 

In every society the traditional notions as to what is good or bad, obligatory 
or indifferent, are commonly accepted by the majority of people without further 

9 Selby-Bigge, British Moralists, II, 175. Sir W. David Ross comes to a similar con- 
clusion in his closely reasoned Foundations of Ethics (London: Oxford University Press, 


1939), Pp. 163. 
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reflection. By tracing them to their source it will be found that not a few of 
these notions have their origin in ignorance and superstition or in sentimental 
likes or dislikes, to which a scrutinizing judge can attach little importance; and, 
on the other hand, he must condemn many an act or omission which public 
opinion, out of thoughtlessness, treats with indifference.*° 


According to Westermarck himself, therefore, the effect to be antici- 
pated from tracing our moral opinions back to the emotional experiences 
which they express is by no means an indiscriminate toleration of all 
sorts of abominations but rather a critical sifting of our moral judgments, 
which leaves standing only those judgments which are sincere, only those 
which express our real feelings of approval and disapproval. Such a sift- 
ing, Westermarck believed, would be favorable to morality, that is to 
say, favorable to those evaluations which Westermarck himself, as a 
civilized human being, would have made. It would result in increased 
tolerance in certain directions but in increased severity in others. 

The ethical predicates are, in form, names of properties of actions and 
characters; ethical judgments have the form of propositions assigning 
these predicates to actions, classes of actions, and characters. It is, of 
course, true that in literal meaning such predicates and judgments do not 
refer to the feelings of the person who makes the judgment but to the 
action or character which is the subject of the assertion. To those who 
accept a literal-minded philosophy of naive realism with regard to the 
sensuous qualities of things, the thought that beauty and nobility and 
vileness, etc., should not be literally intrinsic qualities of actions and men 
no doubt seems highly sophistical. However, modern critical philosophy 
regards both common sense and science as containing a goodly amount of 
construction. Words and sentences cannot be interpreted literally. Thus 
science speaks of mass, energy, space-time, events, electrons, etc., with- 
out meaning to be taken quite literally; common sense speaks of things, 
causes, and selves without being able to give an exact account of its 
meaning. It is intellectually crude and unmannerly to insist that sen- 
tences must mean exactly what they mean literally, or else nothing at all. 
Taken literally, a judgment that an action possesses rightness or wrong- 
ness would always be false, just as a judgment predicating a secondary 
quality is always literally false. An action may be said to be objectively 
right or wrong in the sense that it possesses the power of evoking the 
emotions of approval and disapproval, just as a physical thing may be 
described as hot or cold because of its ability to produce certain sensa- 
tions. But whose approval? Modern intuitionists, such as G. E. Moore 

and Sir W. David Ross, press this question and demand a definite answer. 


10Op. cit., p. 59. 
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Is it the emotions of the agent, of amy judge, of all men or a majority of 
men, past, present, and future, or a majority of Englishmen, etc.? The 
answer can only be that ethical terms, as used by the plain man, have no 
precise or unambiguous meaning. When we praise or blame, we are not 
ordinarily conscious of any “standing alone”; we feel that the great ma- 
jority of respectable men are with us or would be if they saw the facts 
of the case as we do. In the last analysis, if we cannot obtain a social 
backing for our approval or disapproval, we are willing to explain our 
judgments as simply the expression of our own feelings. 

It is easy to overemphasize the variability of moral judgments. Human 
nature is fundamentally the same in all men, as Professor Stace points 
out, but men living under different conditions and in groups of different 
degrees of advancement have various social habits which express them- 
selves in diverse moral judgments. If we could subtract all that is due to 
training and to peculiar conditions, including beliefs regarding causal in- 
fluences and supernatural agencies, we should probably find that men 
and women, in all times and places, are much the same. Westermarck, 
while emphasizing the variability of moral judgments, nevertheless points 
out that this variability is largely with regard to the intellectual condi- 
tions of moral judgment. 

The variability of moral valuation depends in very large measure upon in- 
tellectual factors of another kind, namely, different beliefs relating to the ob- 
jective nature of similar modes of conduct and their consequences. Such differ- 
ence of ideas may arise from different situations and external conditions of life, 
which consequently influence moral opinion." 


This is the explanation, according to Westermarck, of parent-killing, in- 
fanticide, and other similar practices. Religious belief, again, is a power- 
ful factor, since it includes beliefs on the consequences of conduct. ‘‘ When 
we study the moral rules laid down by the customs of savage peoples we 
find that they in a very large measure resemble the rules of civilized na- 
tions.”’*? The chief differences refer to the rights granted to nonmembers 
of the tribe and in consideration of animals; these are due to variations 
in the range of altruistic sentiment. 

There are, then, differences of moral judgment connected with differ- 
ent customs and institutions; those customs may be called universal, if 
there are such, without which no society could exist. It would be rash to 
attempt to specify just what such universally necessary social habits 
must be; every society, it would seem, would place some value on truth- 
telling, promise-keeping, loyalty to the group and to leaders, and prob- 
ably on respect for property in one form or another. Social groups adopt 


1 Op. cit., p. 184. 12 Tbid., p. 197. 
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laws and customs which they believe to be to their advantage; the indi- 
vidual is trained in these conventions from infancy and acquires habits of 
praise and blame which he rarely revises in any fundamental way. 

At first glance, the emotional theory seems to place a restriction on our 
attitude toward life. If it is true that moral evaluations are emotional 
expressions, it would seem that we should abstain from praise and blame 
and merely record the facts of people’s desire and choice. This conclu- 
sion, however, is unwarranted. The emotional theory is merely a matter 
of philosophy from which nothing follows of a normative or imperative 
nature. In saying that the predicate wrong belongs to an action only as 
an expression of the feelings of some person acting as an impartial spec- 
tator, we do not deny that the action is wrong in the only sense in which 
an action can be wrong. Assuredly the emotional view cannot be taken 
to imply the theory that all actions are indifferent ; for ethical indifference 
means that the action has been considered with reference to our positive 
and negative feelings and evokes neither. It does not follow, then, that 
because moral judgments are expressions of emotion that they should not, 
or ought not, be passed, since the emotional theory is offered as a state- 
ment of fact, and no statement of fact has any direct implication as to 
what ought to be done. The emotional theory, as a psychological fact, 
might causally engender a cessation of praise and blame, but there is no 
evidence to show that so abstract a theory can actually have any such 
effect on our practical and emotional lives. 

The fact which gives life to the general aversion to the emotional theory 
among ethicists and practical moralists of all types is that it seems, on 
the face of it, to deny the phenomenal reality of right and wrong, morally 
good and morally bad. Now this phenomenal reality of moral distinctions 
is an indubitable and unchanging fact of human experience and corre- 
sponds to the intensity of our feelings of approval and disapproval. The 
practical moralist responds to relativism as the plain man does when he 
first learns of the Lockean theory of secondary qualities or of Berkeley’s 
doctrine that ‘“‘sensible things’’ exist only in the mind. But the fact is 
that the phenomenal reality of moral values remains after the acceptance 
of the emotional theory just as it was before. Furthermore, the very 
meaning of the ethical terms presupposes a certain detachment or impar- 
tiality. The use of such words as ‘“‘ wrong,” “‘unjust,” etc., is not to express 
our sorrow at pain or loss but to express the fact that we feel (or believe 
that we would feel were we detached spectators) an emotion of disapproval 
with regard to the character of such actions; our feelings are “supposed” 
to be against these actions as such, whoever was agent or patient in them. 
In practice it is true that moral judgment is often an expression of self- 
interest. Thus two individuals or nations who have conflicting interests 
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are almost sure to express disapproval of each other. This is the common 
hypocrisy of life; men rarely deal with each other as honest egoists, free 
from moralizing cant; they become liars and self-deceivers when they 
use the language of right and wrong, a language which implies a godlike 
aloofness. The ethical predicates, in the struggle of life, become weapons; 
the perception, however, that these words are not used in true detach- 
ment and impartiality awakens disgust and even an aversion to any use 
of a language so commonly abused. 

The moral emotions are by definition emotions of approval or dis- 
approval felt by persons as distinterested spectators. They are directed 
on the what of actions in various patterns of circumstance, that is, on the 
universal form of classes of actions. This is at least part of what is gen- 
erally, meant by the “‘universal validity” of moral standards; it is the 
fact that each of us, in every feeling of praise of blame, is passing judg- 
ment on all actions, whether done by others or by ourselves, which are 
similar in character and circumstance to the one we have in mind. Now 
this claim to apply to all acts of the same kind is what is expressed in the 
time-honored golden rule of Confucius and Jesus and by the categorical 
imperative of Kant. “‘Do not that to another, which thou thinkest un- 
reasonable to be done to thyself,” said Hobbes, to quote only one of the 
many statements which have been given of this thought. This involves 
the notion that an action which would be “unreasonable”’ if done by A to 
B is “unreasonable” if done by B to A. This doctrine is accepted by 
Stace and is explained by him as the theory of the intrinsic equality of 
all men. The proposition is indeed a formal logical law, going back to 
the truism that A is A. It is a consequence of the fact that the moral 
emotions are directed on universals, i.e., on the recurrent patterns of 
actions in their contexts; if we disapprove of a given act, we admit that 
we would disapprove of that act if we were the doers of it. A man who 
does that which he condemns in another necessarily disapproves of his own 
action and to that extent of himself. The follower of the golden rule, on 
the other hand, is at peace with himself if he merely avoids doing what he 
condemns in others; if he does positively what he applauds others for 
doing, he can enjoy the applause of his own mind. On the other hand, 
such a man may not gain the approval of others as far as his actions are 
concerned, since there may be a difference of opinion as to what is right. 
But these others, even thcugh condemning his actions, would feel a cer- 
tain sympathetic approval if, for a moment, they could see his life from 
his point of view and share sympathetically his self-approval. In the case 
of the bad man, even one who has externally done right actions (i.e., 
actions of which we approve) when we place ourselves in his position, we 
feel disapproval, since we know how much this man disapproves of himself. 
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The golden rule, according to Westermarck, is an expression of the dis- 
interestedness and impartiality of the moral emotions. ‘‘ All this means 
is that resentment and retributive kindly emotion are moral emotions if 
they are assumed by those who feel them to be uninfluenced by the par- 
ticular relationship in which they stand both to those who are immedi- 
ately affected by the acts in question and to those who perform the 
acts.’*3 We may elaborate this proposition as follows. If I approve my 
friend’s action, or my own action, the supposition is that I would approve 
a similar action done by anyone in the same circumstances. Or, if there 
is some action done to me of which I disapprove, then since my dis- 
approval is supposed to have been felt as a disinterested spectator, it 
follows that I must disapprove of that same action if done by myself. 
We test the genuineness of our impartiality in approving of some action 
of our own by asking whether we would approve of this action if done by 
another to us; or again we test the genuineness of our impartiality in dis- 
approving the action of another to us by asking whether we would blame 
ourselves if we did this thing to another. Westermarck says of Sidgwick’s 
law of equity that the proposition is true but tautological. 

When I pronounce an act to be right or wrong, good or bad, I mean that it is 
so quite independently of any reference it may have to me personally or to the 
particular relationship in which I stand to him who is immediately affected by 
the act and to him who performs it. This is implied in the very meaning of those 
and all other moral predicates on account of the disinterestedness and im- 
partiality that characterizes the moral emotions, from which all moral concepts 
are derived.'4 


But how does Westermarck know that the moral emotions ought to be 
disinterested, when as a matter of fact they are commonly the reverse? 
It is evident that he performed an analysis of the meaning of the moral 
concepts and gained a certain insight which less thoughtful persons never 
succeed in gaining. According to Westermarck, such principles as Sidg- 
wick’s law of equity or the golden rule or the categorical imperative are 
merely tautologies. Whether we call these propositions tautologies or in- 
sights of reason is a question of verbal usage; at any rate, the meaning of 
these “‘ tautologies” is not easily grasped or easily applied in life. The con- 
clusion we reach seems to be a formal absolutism combined with a ma- 
terial relativity; the supreme principle is the postulate of impartiality, 
but this is empty unless combined with particular approvals and dis- 
approvals. 


New York UNIVERSITY 


13 Ibid., p. 93. 4 OD. cit., p. 12. 
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DEMOCRACY IN AMERICAN LIFE. By Avery Craven. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xi+150. $1.00. 

Wuat Is Democracy? By Charles E. Merriam. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xi+115. $1.00. 


The Walgreen Foundation provides here a printing of two of the series 
of lectures given annually at the University of Chicago. As public lec- 
tures, they “particularly invite laymen and not specialists to be their 
readers.” 

It is readily apparent that the apology of Professor Craven’s introduc- 
tory remarks is somewhat more than the usual prefatory rhetoric: “Each 
lecture was prepared during the week in which it was delivered 
make no pretense whatsoever to new approaches or new materials.”’ The 
lectures do, indeed, fulfil the promise of these introductory warnings. 
Democracy in American Life is a ragged attempt to give historical per- 
spective to certain important political developments in the United States. 
Material which should be commonplace to the laziest of lay readers is 
rendered even less informative by the absence of analytic discrimination. 
The historical perspective is rather blurred—which on one page says that 
until the Civil War in the United States the ‘‘average level of well-being 
was remarkably high” and two pages later remarks that during this period 
‘“‘men and women worked hard and long; children had their chores 
Leisure was quite unknown.” The overstatement that “‘with the South, 
as the opponent of industry and of the legislation necessary for its most 
rapid expansion, out of the way, industrial capitalism could sweep for- 
ward without restraint or criticism”’ is belied in later paragraphs which 
note the growing rebellion of the Populist and similar movements. The 
effort to explain political cleavages and developments in the United 
States by the simple one-factor analysis employed by Professor Craven 
does violence to history. 

Professor Merriam gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness to two 
recent books by Professor Merriam; and it is true that those who have 
read Prologue to Politics and The New Democracy and the New Despotism 
will find little that is new in this lecture series, except an important and 
refreshing application of the point of view to current and very pressing 
problems. Merriam has done, perhaps, more than anyone else to clarify 
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the distinction of policy and method in democracy; and it cannot too 
often be reiterated that unless administrative management provides an 
implementation of policies, the formulation of policy is fruitless, if not 
trivial. 

To summarize briefly the objective of administrative management in 
democracy as defined by Merriam: first, the methods of administering 
the policy of equality include an initial assumption that individual differ- 
ences can be changed, an affirmation that the common good is ultimate, a 
provision for universal education, and administration as a service for the 
mass of the people. The implementation of liberty requires the legal 
guaranty of civil liberties, franchise, civil service, and provision of oppor- 
tunities for the free development of individuals. In the modern world 
these objectives of democracy are meaningless unless democratic method 
takes account of the ever increasing importance of world-relationships. In 
this connection Merriam suggests three objectives for democracy: (1) 
the security of a jural order of the world; (2) full development of resources 
and full participation of peoples in the gains of civilization; and (3) a free 
world of free associations. This, says Merriam, is the democratic alterna- 
tive to an inscription which he discovered on an old German cannon: 


Ultima ratio regum. 
g 
GLENN NEGLEY 


University of Illinois 


THE SECOND YEARBOOK OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICAL METHODOLOGY: 
Books AND Reviews. Edited by O. K. Buros. Highland Park, N.J.: 
Gryphon Press, 1941. Pp. xx+346+reviews. $5.00. 


Mr. Buros merits applause for having done well an extremely useful and 
extraordinarily difficult task of editing. It is my opinion that this volume 
—and the succeeding editions which it is to be hoped will appear—will 
prove an invaluable reference item for all who are interested in the de- 
velopments of the general field of methodology. 

The editor has profited greatly from his first experimental volume pub- 
lished in 1938. The format and type of the present edition must be par- 
ticularly noted; it may well serve as a model for this type of reference text. 
Little can be accomplished in a review except to note the coverage which 
Mr. Buros has achieved in his editing. This volume contains 1,652 review 
excerpts from 283 journals, representing an attempt to include books on 
methodology covering a wide range of fields of interest. The space al- 
lotted to each book is determined by the amount of space given to the 
publication in the journal examined; and while this may, from the tech- 
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nical interest of a particular research field, involve some overemphasis of 
certain works, it is difficult to see any other method by which an editor 
could maintain objectivity in selection. In such an extensive work it is, of 
course, easy enough to find something about which to complain. I was 
curious, for example, as to why special attention was called to J. D. Ber- 
nal’s The Social Function of Science while the counterattack on that vol- 
ume, Polanyi’s The Contempt of Freedom, was absent from the volume 
entirely—although the dates of publication may possibly have accounted 
for this omission. 

Any technique which will introduce some degree of clarity and co- 
ordination of effort into the general field of methodology must be hailed 
with acclaim; and Mr. Buros has done here what no individual can do for 
himself. If, for example, one wonders about the value or application to 
the social sciences of such a book as Croxton and Cowden, A pplied General 
Statistics, he may examine excerpts from the reviews of twenty-one jour- 
nals, from the Journal of the American Statistical A ssociation to the A meri- 
can Political Science Review. The provision of such a range of appraisal 
in regard to technical competence, application, clarity, and difference of 
opinion is of particular importance in an area in which specialized compe- 
tence is so often dissociated from application to the problems of research. 

For the future, the editor hopes to extend his Yearbook to include 


foreign-language books, periodical literature, and critical papers and ar- 
ticles. Those interested in the developments of methodology may well 
hope that Mr. Buros’ work will receive the attention which will merit its 
continuance. 


GLENN NEGLEY 
University of Illinois 


THE NATURE AND DESTINY OF MAN: A CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION. By 
Reinhold Niebuhr. (Gifford Lectures.) New York: Scribner’s Sons, 
1941. Pp. xii+306. $2.75. 

The several reviewers who have proclaimed this work as the most sub- 
stantial modern apologia of Protestant Christianity have undoubtedly 
pronounced a sound judgment. Yet somehow the very completeness of 
the job, the very nicety with which the entire pattern is presented and all 
the pieces of the puzzle fall properly into place, leave this reviewer with a 
sense that the author’s natural human hunger for a ‘‘system” has carried 
him too far. Even in the absence of Volume II on human destiny from the 
point of view of Christian doctrine, which the author asks us to await be- 
fore passing final judgment, one has the feeling that a thesis is being es- 
tablished on grounds as much a priori as inductive. 
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Nevertheless this is a rich, mature, and in many ways wise book. 
Modern leaders of thought in education and affairs no less than in religion 
will be immensely rewarded by its careful study. Every few pages offer in- 
sights which area challenging invitation to pause and reflect. Dr. Niebuhr 
becomes more epigrammatic as his writings multiply. One need not agree 
with the entire argument to find much here that has to be worked into any 
honest thinking about the nature of man and his relation to the cosmos. 

Central in the emphasis, and the reaily dominant note of the book, is 
the stressing of the reality of evil and of sin. The penetrating and delight- 
ful chapter on “‘The Easy Conscience of Modern Man” is led up to by a 
review of how the sense of individuality in responsible relation to the 
world has been lost. Why and how the recognition of evil has become 
blurred in the various schools of thought is vigorously presented. The 
subsequent argument is well summarized in the author’s own words as 


follows: 


The temptation to sin lies in the human situation itself. This situation is 
that man as spirit transcends the temporal and natural process in which he is 
involved and also transcends himself. Thus his freedom is the basis of his cre- 
ativity but it is also his temptation. Since he is involved in the contingencies 
and necessities of the natural process on the one hand and since, on the other, 
he stands outside of them and foresees their caprices and perils, he is anxious. 
In his anxiety he seeks to transmute his finiteness into infinity, his weakness into 
strength, his dependence into independence. He seeks in other words to escape 
finiteness and weakness by a quantitative rather than qualitative development 
of his life. The quantitative antithesis of finiteness is infinity. The qualitative 
possibility of human life is its obedient subjection to the will of God. 


Another quotation further sums up the central point: 


Without the presuppositions of the Christian faith the individual is either 
nothing or becomes everything. In the Christian faith man’s insignificance as a 
creature, involved in the process of nature and time, is lifted into significance by 
the mercy and power of God in which his life is sustained. But his significance 
as a free spirit is understood as subordinate to the freedom of God. His inclina- 
tion to abuse his freedom, to overestimate his power and significance and to 
become everything is understood as the primal sin. It is because man is in- 
evitably involved in this primal sin that he is bound to meet God first of all as 
a judge, who humbles his pride and brings his vain imagination to naught. 


The relation of anxiety to sin is interestingly suggested as follows: 


In short, man, being both free and bound, both limited and limitless, is 
anxious. Anxiety is the inevitable concomitant of the paradox of freedom and 
finiteness in which man is involved. Anxiety is the internal precondition of sin. 
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It is the inevitable spiritual state of man, standing in the paradoxical situation 
of freedom and finiteness. Anxiety is the internal description of the state of 
temptation. 


In discussing ‘‘collective egotism’’ Dr. Niebuhr offers suggestive com- 
ments on the contemporary international scene. “Relative distinctions,” 
he reminds us, “‘must always be made in history” (p. 214). Then he goes 
on, “As in individual life, the final sin (of nations) is the unwillingness to 
hear the word of judgment spoken against our sin. By that criterion the 
modern fascist nations have achieved a daemonic form of national self- 
assertion which is more dangerous even than that of the ancient religious 
empires.”’ 

Several general comments are prompted by the book as a whole: (1) 
Niebuhr clearly demonstrates by implication that contemporary psy- 
chology has serious blind spots in its definition and grasp of human nature. 
(2) Equally, the liberal wings of the modern Christian church have ignored 
crucial elements in typical human experience. (3) Even so it is doubtful 
if a “sense of sin” as acute as that made familiar in Calvinistic teachings 
and practice of a century ago would ever again become current. (4) Our 
lack of any attention to our feelings of guilt and our need of forgiveness 
and fresh resolve is a weakness which affects adversely our educational 
philosophy no less than our organized religion. (5) Whether the Christian 
doctrines of the Incarnation and the Atonement (to be more fully dis- 
cussed in Volume II) will be felt to be as integral to an acknowledgment 
of the fact of evil as this author thinks, one may be permitted to wonder. 
Perhaps these will be so redefined and reconceived as to give them greater 
persuasive appeal. 

If the above somewhat disjointed paragraphs have conveyed some 
general notion of the area traversed in this book, even though I have 
made no pretense of reconstructing the rather closely knit argument as a 
whole, an adequate purpose will have been served. For this book needs to 
be read to be savored. In its totality it seems nostalgic for a complete, 
neat, and systematic body of doctrine of a kind we cannot and probably 
should not expect to perpetuate or recover. But in its parts, as already 
said, there are bountiful arrays of incisive judgments, fresh observations, 
and astute comments on man and life. 

No teacher of any subject bearing upon human conduct—past, present, 
or future—can afford to ignore the essential problems that this book poses 
and rescues from an oblivion of modern preoccupation with issues more on 
the surface. Acceptance of the author’s conclusions can, after all, await 


fuller reflection upon the issues. 
Orpway TEAD 


New York City 
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POVERTY AND ProGREss: A SECOND SURVEY OF YorRK. By B. Seebohm 
Rowntree. London: Longmans, 1941. Pp. 540. 15/-. 


About forty yearsago Mr. Rowntree published his great book Poverty: 
A Study of Town Life, in which he reviewed the results of an inquiry made 
in 1899. The present book is based upon a survey of the same city made 
in 1936. The inquiry is confined to the economic and social conditions of 
wage-earners; and the general result is important, both for the evidence it 
provides with regard to thirty years of progress and also because it is an 
admirable example of the methods of investigation into facts that are too 
often neglected in discussion of public policy. In Mr. Rowntree’s method 
of inquiry the facts are the actual incomes and expenditures of individuals, 
and not anything so vague as is the “labor” or “‘ capital” of the economists. 
Indeed, if there were a clearer understanding of the actual situation in all 
industrial cities, we should hear less of the absurdly abstract analysis 
which informs us that “‘labor”’ receives so many parts of the product of 
industry and “‘capital’’ so many other parts. The problems of social 
policy, both in the philosophy of politics and in practical politics, arise out 
of the needs and desires of an actual John Smith or Mary Brown and not 
from anything so mythological as the claims of “‘labor.’’ Mr. Rowntree 
very properly quotes the old saying that “‘ many use statistics as a drunken 
man uses a lamppost—for support rather than illumination.” 

The city of York, which is the field of Mr. Rowntree’s investigation, 
had 75,800 inhabitants in 1899 and 89,600 in 1936. It is a normal indus- 
trial city of Great Britain. The general result of the investigation shows 
that the economic condition of the workers is about 30 per cent better 
than in 1899. And yet, over 30 per cent of them have incomes so small 
that they cannot maintain even a minimum standard of food, clothing, 
and shelter. This 30 per cent lives in poverty, in the strictest sense of that 
term. Besides this, almost half the children of all wage-earners spend the 
first five years of their lives in a poverty which does not allow them enough 
to eat or to wear. And about a third of these children live below the 
poverty line for ten years or more of their lives. All the progress, there- 
fore, of the last thirty years has left untouched the problem of poverty 
which affects the health, intelligence, and efficiency of three out of every 
ten wage-earners. Mr. Rowntree has investigated in detail the causes of 
this poverty, and he concludes that every one of these causes is capable 
of remedy without dislocating industry or national finances. “‘ They can 
be removed just as the slums, once thought to be inevitable, are being 
removed today.”’ 

The progress made in the last forty years in raising the level of health 
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and happiness for the majority of wage-earners in York has beer almost 
entirely due to deliberate social policy. It is not the result of the so-called 
“economic”’ forces which are sometimes supposed to operate according 
toa “law” of supply and demand or other general factors operating in al- 
ready observed situations. The social policy causing improvement has 
been partly national, for example, in the case of old age pensions and in- 
surance against ill-health and unemployment, partly municipal, as in the 
case of housing and some of the educational services. Private enterprise 
has not been able to provide adequate shelter for persons with low in- 
comes or security for the weak. But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the action taken by public authorities is based upon charity. It is based 
upon the common good of a whole community in which the aged and the 
unfortunate are essential parts, whose sufferings affect the lives of all in 
that community. In addition to deliberate public policy expressed in 
social services, Mr. Rowntree points out the effects especially upon the use 
of leisure of such modern inventions as the radio and the cinema. The 
coming of these since 1900 has led directly to a decrease in drunkenness. 
Another interesting change in the use of leisure is the increase in betting 
on horse racing. During the August races in York “for many years some 
factories have closed down altogether.’”’ The gambling on “football pools” 
has become exceptionally popular. Meanwhile there has been a great de- 
crease in church attendance,a decrease most marked in the case of churches 
other than the Roman Catholic. Altogether Mr. Rowntree’s book is a 
most valuable review of the conditions prevailing among one social class. 
But with regard to that class it is much more detailed and factual than 
the review, for example, given in Middletown. Although no social or 
political philosophy is expressed by Mr. Rowntree, clearly his work is of 
profound importance to the student of social progress and public policy. 
He gives us the facts, but they are never colorless; and he does not, as 
some social investigators have attempted to do, disguise the importance 
of the emotions both as factors in any social situation and as correctives 
in social observation. It is obviously futile for any student of social prob- 
lems to attempt to exclude all his own emotions from his analysis of facts. 
The result would be not truth but falsification. As Mr. J. A. Hobson 
showed in Free Thought in the Social Sciences, the emotions are, in fact, 
not excluded even by the most abstract economists. And if their opera- 
tion is unnoticed, they are dangerous. But there is no danger whatever 
in the conscious use of sympathy or of the desire to help. We have been 
misled in the social sciences by an altogether mistaken view of the require- 


ments of exact science. 
C. DELISLE BURNS 
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MaAn’s VISION OF Gop. By Charles Hartshorne. Chicago: Willett, Clark 

& Co., 1941. Pp. 360. $3.00. 

Classical theology revolves around the dogma that God is a perfect, un- 
changeable holy being who creates a world out of nothing and who knows 
and owns all that there was and is to be. Such a God is too perfect to have 
need of man’s fidelity and worship, too transcendent and self-sufficient to 
be able to sympathize with him or to respond to his love, and too powerful 
to be able to evade the responsibility of having produced whatever evil 
there is. He is not a God who completely checks with the evidence and 
demands of religious experience, despite the fact that many of his de- 
fenders have been deeply religious men. 

Hartshorne offers an alternative. According to him God is at once 
perfect and imperfect, an unchanging substance with an infinite number 
of changing accidents. He isan omniscient being who does not and cannot 
know the details of the future in advance because that future has no de- 
tails until it has become the present. He is not a creator, since what is, is 
part of him, and all that he could conceivably do is to reshape and redirect 
what has been. He is holy but not altogether happy since he is displeased 
by sin; as perfect as it is possible for a being to be, he can nevertheless be- 
come more and more perfect in the course of time. Both the ontological 
and cosmological arguments are valid, in fact, equivalent, means of demon- 
strating his existence, as a possibility that must be actual, if the idea of 
him or anything else is not to be a logical impossibility. 

There is much to be said in favor of Hartshorne’s view. But that will 
not prove enough to make it palatable either to theologians, to philoso- 
phers, or to religious men. Theologians will be disturbed by Hartshorne’s 
inability to make clear how God can be a single being if he is at once 
changing and immutable, or how his changing “accidents” can be part of 
his nature and yet not disturb his self-identity. Philosophers will be 
bothered by the fact that Hartshorne does not face up to the view which, 
in opposition to him and classical thought, maintains that God and the 
world are independent but correlative and internally necessary beings, 
each of which reflects something of the character and occurrences in the 
other. Religious men will be distressed by Hartshorne’s cavalier dismissal 
of the teleological argument and his arbitrary claims that his God is a God 
of love and a worthy object of worship. In the end, despite the fact that 
Hartshorne’s God is dressed in religious and ethical phrases, his view 
turns out to be but a variant of pantheism and objective idealism, 
hemmedin by theold well-thumbed embarrassments. For him God and the 
universe are one, and “‘love,”’ “‘omniscience,” ‘‘ providence,” and ‘‘ wor- 
ship” are terms which no longer mean what they once did. 
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The course of Hartshorne’s discourse is uneven and tortuous. It comes, 
however, to a brilliant climax in the chapter on the “‘ Necessarily Exist- 
ent.” He there makes evident that the often repeated objections to the 
ontological argument are invalid and that it has a strength within it which 
few have recognized in recent times. That chapter should be read by 
theologians and nontheologians alike, for it throws a new and needed light 
on the meaning of existence, possibility, value, demonstration, and deno- 
tation. The discussion in this chapter carries the book, defining the whole, 
despite its failure to reach its objective, as a significant contribution to 


both philosophy and theology. 
PAUL WEISS 


Bryn Mawr College 


A PuILosopHy OF SCIENCE. By W. H. Werkmeister. New York: Harper 

& Bros., 1940. Pp. xii+551. $4.00. 

This work attempts to introduce the student to the philosophy of 
science by way of a survey of the sciences. After a brief historical chapter 
some epistemological considerations are introduced in chapters concerned 
with scientific method, space and time, perception, the nature of concepts, 
and language. The bulk of the book is then devoted to surveys of mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, biology, and psychology, with closing chap- 
ters discussing free will and evolution. The general conclusions are, on the 
whole, Kantian: mathematics depends on irreducible acts of mind, con- 
cepts are a means of integrating experience, biology must employ the 
notion of the organism as a whole, free will exists. 

Just what should be the content of a course in philosophy of science is a 
matter of some question, but it seems fairly clear that it should not be a 
glorified course in general science. Yet this is the impression the book 
creates; the purely scientific material bulks so much larger than the philo- 
sophical that the latter is quite overshadowed. It seems unnecessary, for 
example, to drag the student through all the theories of the atom current 
in modern physics or through the theory of chemical valences to show 
that concepts exist for the integration of experience. Sample theories 
drawn from a few of the sciences and explained in greater detail would 
make the point equally forcefully and more clearly. 

The attempt to survey the sciences has the further disadvantage that 
it inevitably results in the introduction of material which is mere repeti- 
tion for students of the science in question but unintelligible to students 
who have not studied it. It seems doubtful, for example, if most of the 
students would understand the problems in differential and integral cal- 
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culus worked out in the text and the subsequent employment of differen- 
tials. Again (on p. 336) the student is confronted with the following: 


The morula of Triton is transformed into a blastula by the formation of an 
inner cavity. The wall of the blastula consists of two layers of cells, the size of 
which is somewhat different at the animal and vegetative poles. Through in- 
vagination of the vegetative material gastrulation is accomplished. 


Most of the terms in this statement are unexplained. The quotation can 
hardly be enlightening to students of biology or intelligible to those who 
have not studied it. This defect is present throughout the book. 

The same encyclopedic treatment leads to summary dismissals of views 
entitled to more serious treatment. Thus Bacon’s theory of induction is 
rejected in a paragraph (p. 21), and the view itself is explained only some 
pages later. Three psychoanalytical theories are expounded and dis- 
missed in five pages (pp. 394-99). The views of Morgan, Alexander, and 
Sellars together receive four pages (pp. 507-10) of exposition and criti- 
cism, and other examples of the same sort might be quoted. The objec- 
tion is not that the book should have been longer, but that it should have 
attempted less and thereby avoided superficiality and unfairness. As it is, 
the student can at most derive a catch word with which to label a theory 
he hardly understands. 

Perhaps the most serious indictment of the book, however, is the fact 
that, as far as I can discover, no unified philosophy of science emerges. 
The method of science is stated to be the hypothetico-deductive method, 
and, while this method is well illustrated, it is never really explained. The 
principle of induction is called a postulate; but what a postulate is or why 
it is postulated, the reader is never told. Mathematics is said to depend 
on irreducible acts of mind, but why the acts are irreducible, or of what 
sort they are, is neglected. The whole topic of the relation of science to 
metaphysics is omitted. The general theory of measurement is neglected. 
There is no attempt at classification of the sciences or at stating the rela- 
tion of mathematics to the empirical sciences. In many cases also, notably 
in the discussion of free will, the argument appears inconclusive. 

The book is not free from careless statements and errors. 

On the whole, in spite of much able exposition and Professor Werk- 
meister’s synoptic grasp of his subject, this book seems almost a model of 
what an introduction to philosophy of science should not be. 


PAUL HENLE 
University of Michigan 
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BETWEEN Puysics AND PuiLosopuy. By Philipp Frank. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 238. $2.75. 


This volume is a collection of papers published from 1908 to 1938 but 
never before available in English, together with a brief introduction trac- 
ing the history of the Vienna Circle. Though written over a period of 
years, these papers represent a remarkably integrated point of view and, 
taken together, constitute an admirable presentation of the position of 
the logical positivists. 

A few preliminary remarks are in order before engaging in a more de- 
tailed discussion of the book. First, though the title accurately describes 
the work, it is not to be taken as implying that any technical knowledge 
of physics is required of the reader. Though the development of the views 
presented is based largely on the physics of this century, the reader is not 
burdened with technicalities. Next, positivists have occasionally been 
accused of not being philosophers at all, but merely logicians. Without 
going into the justice of this accusation in general, it certainly does not 
apply to the present volume. Where some positivists have been content 
to settle problems by linguistic stipulation, Professor Frank is generally 
careful to show the motivation for stipulations, and this in terms familiar 
to the general philosopher. Again, the charge that positivists disregard 
the history of philosophy is belied here, particularly in chapter iii where 
a telling parallel is drawn between present philosophy and that of the 
seventeenth century. These characteristics, combined with extreme 
lucidity of style, make the volume a brilliant introduction to, and exposi- 
tion of, logical positivism. Even for those least in agreement with this 
position the book offers a series of challenges, particularly in chapter v 
where the difficulties of relating a world of perception, a world of physics, 
and a metaphysically real world are sharply set forth against the realists. 

To consider the work in more detail, chapter i, influenced by Poincaré, 
argues that the principle of induction rests on convention. Where uni- 
formities of observed relationships break down, we postulate additional 
unobserved factors and still maintain that nature is uniform. The princi- 
ple itself is nothing but an unlimited willingness to postulate. That this 
is a correct account of actual procedure cannot be doubted, but to me it 
seems to leave the main question of induction still unanswered. The prob- 
lem seems to concern itself not with the process of substitution of new 
physical laws for old but rather with the expectation of future verifica- 
tions of accepted laws. To say that we can always rearrange our scientific 
laws is not to explain the grounds of belief, if any, in existing laws. 
Chapters ii and x concern Mach’s contribution to philosophy. Here 
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Professor Frank credits Mach with what he takes to be one of the cardinal 
virtues of positivism: that it and related forms of pragmatism are the 
only philosophies that can account for the continuity of science. By con- 
sidering science as a complicated mode of speaking about perceptions, it 
may be claimed that, since predictions have become continually more 
accurate, science presents a continuity of advance. Since, however, the 
theoretical elements of a science change radically from time to time, no 
such continuity can be claimed by any philosophy which identifies reality 
with them. The same basic line of thought is continued in chapters iii and 
v, which argue that modern science is explicable only in positivistic terms 
and claim that a failure to recognize this must result in the same dichoto- 
my between scientific and philosophic truth which greeted the intr »duc- 
tion of the Copernican theory. These chapters constitute the main thesis 
of the book and form an argument for positivism considerably more im- 
pressive than the usual bald appeal to theory of meaning. 

A related theme, that the results of physics lend support to no system 
of metaphysics, is developed in several chapters. In part the argument is 
directed against Jeans and Eddington, analyzing and, to my satisfaction, 
completely demolishing the idealistic argument on the basis of contem- 
porary physics. In part the argument is more general, contending that 
physicists and philosophers understand terms in different senses, so that 
metaphysical accounts of science are systematic misinterpretations. 

Though the work is not primarily interested in technical problems, a 
few are treated incidentally. The general position of the book is that of 
Mach’s positivism and Carnap’s Logische Aufbau, holding that all state- 
ments can be reduced to statements about sense perceptions. The more 
recent developments of positivism which reduce all statements to state- 
ments about space-time points is treated merely as a change in conven- 
tion, and the two starting-points are considered interchangeable. This 
hardly seems plausible in the absence of a demonstration of equivalence. 
Indeed, if such equivalence could be shown, the change in the base of the 
system would have been unnecessary and one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of any phenomenalism would be solved. 

The book, almost inevitably, invokes the verifiability theory of mean- 
ing, but in what is its most plausible form, claiming, roughly, that for a 
statement to be meaningful we must know what it would be like for the 
statement to be true. As is almost universally the case, however, no 
defense of this theory of meaning is offered. 

In spite of these defects, the book makes an excellent case for positivism 
and one which is more likely than any other to appeal to the general 
philosopher. Two other essays, the one attempting to reduce the official 
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Soviet metaphysics to positivism, the other giving an operational defini- 
tion of the basic terms of relativity physics, cannot be discussed here, but 


they are too wel! done to leave unmentioned. 
PauL HENLE 
University of Michigan 


THE ProsBieM or Cuorce. By William Henry Roberts. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1941. Pp. v+417. $2.50. 


Sydney Smith’s query, “‘ Who reads an American book?”’ was doubtless 
inspired by a certain condescension. Not so with the oft repeated ques- 
tion, Can there be such a thing as a good textbook on philosophy? Text- 
books on philosophy frequently attempt either too much or too little. 
Either they try to tell everything—which means that little is told with 
effect—or they are shrunk to the dimensions of a ventriloquist device for 
‘selling’ the author’s own point of view. 

The author of the text under review has avoided both of these pitfalls 
by essaying only the modest task of attempting “to talk with college un- 
dergraduates about some of the great problems in which we are all in- 
terested, to provide an historical background, and to aid students in think- 
ing through the great issues that individuals and nations must confront.” 
Thus he makes no claim to provide a vade-mecum for the student of the 
more technical aspects of the problems under consideration; he aims 
rather to provide a general orientation to the study of ethics. Hence, the 
volume deals first with certain “‘ psychological preliminaries”: the nature 
of choice and of moral experience, the moral development of the race and 
of the individual, the nature and the relationships of ethics; then it pre- 
sents a historical review of ancient oriental ethics (Egypt, Sumeria, and 
Palestine), of pleasure theories (Epicurus, Bentham, and Mill), of ethical 
idealism (Socrates and Plato, Aristotle, Stoicism, Christianity, Kant, and 
Nietzsche), with a concluding chapter on the moral perplexities of our 
time, special attention being given here to the vogue and collapse of 
naturalism. After the historical survey the volume treats certain of the 
major problems of ethical theory (theories of value, biological, social, and 
spiritual ‘‘goods,’’ and the problem of freedom); and the final section of 
the book is devoted to chapters on the state, economic justice, sex and 
the family, and religion. Each of these four sections is given about one 
hundred pages, and at the end of each of the nineteen chapters a bibliog- 
raphy is provided. 

Rejecting G. E. Moore’s view of the absolute quality of moral values 
as well as authoritarian, hedonistic, and evolutionary conceptions, the 
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author sets forth the view that “‘value is a relation between particular 
objects and the interests, conscious or unconscious, actual or only possi- 
ble, of beings who will be happy or miserable as those interests are fulfilled 
or thwarted.” The good is our good. Good and evil are distinguished in 
accordance with their meaning for “wisdom, joy [in beauty], love, or 
power.” “Nothing less than power guided by wisdom for the creation of 
beauty in the service of love can be an ideal either of men or of supermen.”’ 
Biological, social, and spiritual ‘‘ goods,” political, economic, and “‘domes- 
tic’ concepts and institutions, and religion are all treated in terms of 
these values, and that with a wealth of apt and homely illustration and 
with frequent reference to the relevant literature of the subject in hand. 

Particularly noteworthy are the treatment of the ideas of duty, free- 
dom, and power, and the discussion of pacifism, Freudianism, and Marx- 
ism (though it must be noted that the animadversions on the profit motive 
are of the romantic variety). The concluding chapter on religion is also 
to be commended. Here the author asserts that men ultimately rely upon 
God—‘a cooperation cosmic in extent’’—for the realization of human 
ideals; thus “religion is the assertion that the fact [on which man depends] 
is one of promise and splendor.”’ It is to be regretted that the author does 
not deal with two of the problems that bother at least undergraduates; 
the problem of authority and the role of the institution in religion. More- 
over, his discussion of religious awe, depending as it does upon McDoug- 
all’s analysis, is scarcely adequate from any theological point of view. 

Perhaps the outstanding merits of the book are the commonsensical, 
wholesome wisdom and the irenic, undogmatic, unpolemical attitude it 
reflects. Every seasoned reader will, of course, have his objections to one 
or another element in the book. Many will feel that the very merits of the 
book just noted carry with them a certain lack of sharpness of conception 
in the treatment of the problems dealt with. Metaphysical and episte- 
mological implications are for the most part unexplored; the role of the 
historical element in politics, economics, and religion is neglected; the 
problem of ethical relativism is only hinted at; pragmatism as such is 
nowhere described or evaluated; the problems presented by the disci- 
plines of the sociology of knowledge, law, and religion are ignored; more 
attention is given to systems of government and society than to rival con- 
cepts of law and love; and the generalizations on the present economic 
situation are more “forward-looking”’ than precise. Certainly, the author 
might well have given more than the space of four pages to the discussion 
of the criteria of aesthetic value. This criticism would seem to be justified 
by the fact that “joy in beauty” is listed as one of the four fundamental 
values of life. 
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At least some of these issues should have been more explicitly dealt with, 
even in an introductory textbook. Yet, as an introduction to “the prob- 
lem of choice,” this volume will be and should be appreciated by all those 
for whom teaching is an art as well as a functional element within the 


common quest for the good life. 
JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


Meadville Theological School 
Chicago 


CHRISTIAN TRUTH IN History. By Hugh Miller. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1941. Pp. xvii+232+Index. $2.50. 


Professor Miller comes to the conclusion that only ‘Christian truth” 
can save Western civilization. He supports this conclusion by interpreta- 
tions of the entire course of European history. A review cannot do justice 
to the individual ambitions of these interpretations but can only repro- 
duce the ways in which they contribute to the conclusion. The author 
justifies his use of history in order to determine the character, not only of 
Western civilization, but also of Christianity and truth: “In turning 
from .... theory to social and religious history for our understanding of 
reality, we only accept the largest and deepest orientation of the modern 
mind.” To discriminate this orientation he interprets intellectual history 
as directed toward the displacement of the Greek “‘intellectualistic” and 
“legalistic conception of nature” by modern science’s empirical attention 
to the evolution of individual phenomena. His own historical method 
merely continues in this direction, accepting the conclusions of “‘ historical 
science’’ and “‘its invitation and challenge to a proper appraisal of re- 
ligion.”’ But further interpretation assimilates this intellectual history 
to social history, for the Greek conception of nature was actually a “‘pro- 
jection” of social law, a theoretical attempt to organize particular facts 
as “political institutions organize individual lives,” and “just as this theo- 
retical ideal had finally to be subordinated to the empirical ideal of in- 
tegrity to particular fact, so the ideal of an absolute political institution 
had finally to be relinquished, in order to restore freedom and authority 
to the individual person.’’ Finally, the proper appraisal of religion permits 
the assimilation of both intellectual and social to religious history. The 
direction of European thought toward the development of a historical 
perspective was motivated by Christianity: ‘If we have at last arrived at 
an open universe, no longer paralyzed in an immutable law, it is because 
Christ opened men’s eyes to the ineradicable individuality of things. .... 
He was the supreme empiricist, the chief source of the great stream of 
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independent thinking which has vitalized occidental civilization.” Simi- 
larly, Christ’s influence and not their self-evidence has promoted the 
principles of democracy. Faith is grounded in a historical perspective; 
because “democratic society looks back to the larger history of occidental 
society,” its faith is superior to the “group faiths” of naziism and com- 
munism which lack breadth of “‘historical vision.” 

Thus, by implication at least, faith and the civitas Dei have lost their 
orthodox perspective of things hoped for and not seen, and acquire a his- 
torical perspective; and in virtue of this historical perspective they then 
have in common, (scientific) reason has been assimilated to faith, and the 
democratic civitas terrena to the civitas Dei. These assimilations make in- 
evitable the conclusion that “civilization is threatened... . chiefly be- 
cause we have lost sight of its religious source. To see and restore this 
connection .... is at once to save our civilization and to recover religious 
truth.” With this task in view, the “intellectuals” (i.e., the reviewer may 
suggest, those whose reason is still unassimilated to empirical faith) are 
the “‘greatest enemy’’; and Professor Miller’s problem is, ‘‘ How shall we 
persuade these intellectuals that their‘ reason’ which was never more than 
a weak reed, is today an antique myth?” 

If not persuaded that this method (cf. p. 79) of reducing history to the 
history of religion in the name of ‘‘historical science” is anything more 
than historical romance, the reader may wish to extend the sense of T. E. 
Hulme’s definition of romanticism as “‘spilt religion.” 

R. J. Cumminc 
University of Chicago 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Wuat NIeEtzscHE Means. By George Allen Morgan, Jr. Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press, 1941. Pp. xviii+408. $4.00. 

This book does not ask how Nietzsche got that way, nor yet primarily what 
way his ideas, if applied, would make us get; but it seeks simply and solely to 
find out what way Nietzsche was. This may not be as exciting, or even as im- 
portant, as other investigations, the author admits. But it is a task, he submits, 
which conditions the performance of all these other tasks as touching Nietzsche. 
In discharging this responsibility our author has tried to follow the order in- 
herent in Nietzsche rather than to impose an order of development upon him. 
How well he has succeeded in this or in his larger task is a question that must be 
decided by the specialists. It can hardly be said that he has depreciated his 
subject: “he belongs with Plato, Augustine and Pascal rather than Aristotle, 
Aquinas and Spinoza.’”’ Whatever doubt one may have as to the rank of 
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Nietzsche after perusing this scholarly effort to make him loom large with the 
largest thinkers, the timing is not happy. This is remarked not as criticism but 


as commiseration. 
Sa Vs 


ENGLISH POLITICAL PLURALISM: THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM AND ORGANIZA- 
TIoN. By Henry Meyer Magid. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941. Pp. 100. $1.25. 

This is a brief and well-written doctoral investigation into the principles and 
adequacy of English political pluralism. Figgis (for church), Cole (for econom- 
ics), and Laski (for politics) are singled out for detailed treatment. These 
thinkers were not interested in “just a theory of the state,” says our author, but 
in showing ‘“‘in what sense we can be free in modern society.” “In practice,” 
he continues, “‘this ‘problem’ breaks down into many particular problems of 
freedom—each with its own set of persons and interests in a particular environ- 
ment.” Our author doubts whether any of his figures have succeeded in forging 
of pluralism a fighting faith competent to meet the monistic onslaughts of totali- 
tarianism, though Figgis has enabled us the better to understand the nature of 
social freedom and Cole and Laski have contributed equally to an understanding 
of political and legal freedom. He himself opines that in the leeway between 
these two types of freedom there is large hope, not expecting of either type the 
kind or degree of freedom which the other type alone can give. TVS 


ELEVEN TWENTy-stx: A DECADE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH. Edited by 
Louis Wirth. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xiv+498. 
$3.50. 

This book is “‘the biography of a building.” It is the record, upon a celebra- 
tory occasion, of experiences, ideas, and fruits of those social scientists housed at 
the University of Chicago in a co-operative building bearing the number which 
names this volume. Here research has been carried on, both qualitatively and 
quantitatively, for a decade. The range of it is from local community problems 
up to the problems of the largest possible human community. The earlier 
volume, Chicago: An Experiment in Social Science Research, edited by Smith 
and White, is chronological neighbor to this volume, telling, as it did, the 
story of co-operative research preceding the founding of this building to house 
those so engaged. This volume brings up to date, in form continuously self-criti- 
cal, the efforts at the University of Chicago to apply the scientific spirit to social 
problems. In addition to the speeches made and the symposia held, all of which 
are here reported, the present volume is swollen by a bibliography of nearly 
two hundred pages of the publications issued from the building during its first 
decade. More important than the names which graced the celebration are the 
important topics which engaged the round tables. They are: “The Social 
Sciences: One or Many,” “Quantification: The Quest for Precision,” and 


“Training for Social Science Research.” 
TE. Vis. 
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LANGUAGE IN AcTION. By S. I. Hayakawa. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1941. Pp. ix+245. $2.00. 


Here is an effort—we may guess a differentially successful effort—to popu- 
larize what the semantists are talking about, especially what semantist Alfred 
Korzybski is talking about. In spite of this particular indebtedness, however, we 
have in this volume a relatively independent account of the uses and misuses of 
language. There is much less new in all this semantic sophistication than the 
sophisticates seem to think—especially less to readers of Plato and Locke. 
Driven to the attempt by practical needs, as were both Plato and Locke, Haya- 
kawa has done a good job of putting into the idiom of the day (it is a Book-of- 
the Month selection) certain counsels of clarity and useful warnings to the un- 
wary against linguistic indiscretion. He seems to me to avoid the narrowness 
of Stuart Chase’s Tyranny of Words. He does not affirm, I mean, that all which 
is not clear is confusing. He sees the many uses of language, and sees that the 
uses outrun the realm of the precise. Yet he, too, is informed with a reformer’s 
zeal: “‘to change man’s very attitude toward language.” It is a safe guess that, 
however successful he be in this purpose, he will change man and the world much 
less thereby than he thinks. The connotative side of language is as ancient and 
as honorable as the denotative, and the semantist who forgets or neglects the 
fact (is there one who does not neglect it?) is neglecting the greater in the inter- 


est of the lesser. 
¥. oo: 


New LIBERTIES FOR OLD. By Carl L. Becker. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xvii+181. $2.00. 


Any book from Carl Becker is an event, even a book already once published 
as separate articles. The articles here involved are definitely indicated, even 
when not precisely named, by the chapter titles: “New Liberties for Old,” 
“Loving Peace and Waging War,” “Afterthoughts on Constitutions,” “When 
Democratic Virtues Disintegrate,’”’ ““Some Generalities That Still Glitter,” and 
“The Old Disorder in Europe.” Admitting in his Introduction probable dis- 
crepancies in essays published at different times, as well as written in various 
orientations, the author believes that the essays are ‘‘essentially consistent in 
the premises they start from, and in the general conclusions they point to’’; and 
he affirms as the major prejudgment which makes it so, the belief, “without 
being able to prove but equally without being able to doubt, that the primary 
values of life . . . . are intelligence, integrity and good will.” 

Elegantly and sometimes eloquently Becker here defends democracy—some- 
times attacking in order the better to defend it—‘‘only because it aims in theory, 
and only in so far as it attempts, as well as may be in practice, to achieve the 
good life by giving free scope to intelligence, rewarding integrity, and promoting 
good will among men and nations.” In pursuing this apologetic, Carl Becker, 
the balanced man, attacks war more effectively than anyone I know since 
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Norman Angell; but he sees, nevertheless, that “no nation can abolish war, if 
others employ it, by refusing to fight or demonstrate its futility by committing 
suicide.” He sets out brilliantly that there are four basic presuppositions that 
are common to liberalism and communism, but he is not led thereby to plump 
for “liquidation” as the only or best way to treat dissenters or to iron out con- 
flicts. He sees that ‘“‘the revolution has been betrayed,” that every revolution 
is betrayed, “since life and history have an inveterate habit of betraying the 
aspirations of men.”’ But this does not lead Becker, the balancer of extremes, 
to neglect gestures of hope when cynicism alone is available as alternative. He 
sees that “democratic virtues” may disintegrate, and yet that “the inertia of 
habit” may “carry us along beyond the point where conviction falters,” that 
the proper “‘set”’ may outlast for a time, even for a long time—indeed, for an 
adequate time—the scaffolding that “‘set’’ us so. 

Becker’s books are always events, because they set the reader to philosophiz- 
ing on his own account. The delicate balancing of all accounts in these col- 
lected essays has indeed recalled to my mind a definition born of another occa- 
sion but remarked here to balance for Becker the elements of malevolence and 
benevolence in liberalism itself, to balance them upon the field of action: The 
liberal is a man who in wartime can kick, or even kill, another man without despising 
him but who in peacetime can despise another man without kicking or even wishing 


to kick him. 
+. ¥eS. 


Essays ON MarmonripEs. An Octocentennial Volume. Edited by Salo W. 

Baron. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 316. $3.75. 

As is frequently the case with men who have a wide variety of accomplish- 
ments, there is here a division of labor (in this case, imposed from without), 
among those who pay tribute, which tends to become exclusive in the case of 
each specialist. The result is ironic in the case of Maimonides, in that it seems 
to call for another guide, namely, as to how to adjudicate among the diverse 
emphases of his interpreters. 

In general, the difficulty hinges on Maimonides’ concern, in his Guide to the 
Perplexed, with an adequate method for interpreting certain passages in the 
Old Testament and with the nature of the role played by philosophy t’ :in. 
For Professors Strauss and Baron and for Dr. Meyerhoff it would seem tix... the 
role of philosophy is not the vital one. For Professor Strauss, for example, who 
writes on “The Literary Character of the Guide,” the application of the philo- 
sophic method of reading a text leads to an impasse which is escaped from by 
making the law itself a standard; hence, the proper method is one which is re- 
calcitrant to philosophic treatment. Professor Baron, who undertakes to treat 
of Maimonides’ economic doctrine, finds that strictly there is no such doctrine; 
yet, in what is by far the lengthiest part of the volume, he assembles a vast 
quantity of materials which would contribute to the constitution of such a 
doctrine if it existed. On the ultimate relation between Maimonides’ “neglect” 
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of economics and his absorbing interest in the character of law there is merely an 
initial indication, which is undeveloped in the body of Professor Baron’s study. 

Dr. Meyerhoff, although he pays lip-service to the broad cultural back- 
grounds underlying Maimonides’ medical writings, finds them wanting because 
they do not “reflect the achievements of a great and independent practitioner.” 

Joshua Finkel’s study of the Treatise on Resurrection employs painstaking 
scholarship in an analysis which also interprets Maimonides in terms of a meth- 
od external to Maimonides’ own conception of philosophy, yet finds that he is 
unique in the tradition in which he wrote. 

Dean Richard McKeon and Professor Etienne Gilson both purport to deal 
with Maimonides as a philosopher, but each emphasizes a different aspect of 
his thought. To Gilson, Maimonides is important mainly in the respect in which 
he could influence the changed atmosphere of thirteenth-century Christian 
philosophy. McKeon finds no incompatibility between Maimonides’ endeavor 
to shed light on the perplexities in reading a religious text and the philosophic 
method. In fact, the primary object of philosophy for Maimonides, to inter- 
pret and confirm the law, is manifested in the need to analyze the significance 
of terms before interpreting and judging a given body of doctrine. As a result, 
the ‘‘Guide” can be extended with a little ingenuity to our contemporary prob- 
lems arising from the character of words, just as Hermann Cohen was able, in 
his time, to extend it to the Kantian problem of discriminating the theoretic 
and the practical parts of philosophy. 

In general, despite this somewhat distressing conflict of approaches to Mai- 
monides, there is evident throughout the volume a keen interest which it is to be 
hoped will lead to further studies, less subject to the restrictions of an occasion. 


HERBERT LAMM 


Gop AND PuiLosopuy. By Etienne Gilson. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xviiit++144+Index. $2.00. 


Professor Gilson presents and reconciles two theses: (1) to correctly formu- 
late and solve the problem of God, philosophy must work in independence of the 
data both of revealed theology and of science; and (2) the solution, if philo- 
sophically satisfactory, will be compatible with revelation. He employs the 
history of philosophy in order to illustrate efforts at formulation and solution 
that were misguided philosophically and were unsatisfactory to or dependent on 
religion. For example, the inability of Greek philosophy to “‘reach, beyond es- 
sences, the existential energies which are their causes,” assisted its liberation 
from mythology but also impersonalized the gods and canceled their religious 
function. The history of medieval philosophy exhibits indebtedness to the data 
of revelation, for it was Exodus’ “I Am Who Am” that encouraged the infer- 
ence of the existentiality of God. Modern philosophy has sought adjustment 
to the progress of science. Its gods are philosophically “‘stillborn,”’ because 
merely the “‘by-products” of this adjustment’s gradual ‘decomposition of the 
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Christian living God.”’ Since a God variously reduced to principles of scientific 
explanation (e.g., ““The Author of Nature’’) is no longer a personal “‘He Who Is” 
and cannot satisfy religious feelings, contemporary man has turned to mytholo- 
gizing until our world, like the primitive Greek, has become “full of gods” (e.g., 
“Evolution” and ‘“Progress”’). 

Aquinas represents the alternative to today’s “competing mythologies.” 
His is a philosophy of being (1) that is independent of science and that has over- 
come philosophically the historical indebtedness of medieval philosophy to 
revelation, by inferring the self-existence of God from contingent existences 
and yet (2) it culminates in the God of Christianity. 

R. J. CUMMING 
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